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Shadows and Straws 


The news from Europe continues to cause 
anxious apprehension. In our own country 
we seem reluctant seriously and solemnly to face the 
grave problems with which we are confronted. Our 
newspaper press is full of the quantitative theory of 
remedy. Miles of figures are quoted. Production is 
seized upon as the key to all solutions. One class 
indicts another. Men in high places utter driveling 
platitudes as though they were profound prophecies. 
All is confused, devoid of direction, with statement 
and restatement in terms that are worn threadbare 
by an ignorant reiteration that is pathetic. 
In the midst of it all, there are certain very sig- 


W: ARE LIVING in a sorely troubled world. 


nificant happenings, quite aside from the agonies and 
horrors inherited by the nations of Europe. At New 
Orleans, in January, the Forestry Congress again 
sounded its warning about the continuing destruc- 
tion of our forests. In the last National Geographic 
Magazine the director of the Geologic Survey again 
sounded warning over our fast-disappearing petro- 


leum resources. Giving grave emphasis to this 
warning, the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, for January, contain the 
statement of Robert W. Woolley, a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on our necessity 
for fuel conservation. “In a recently published state- 
ment,” says Mr. Woolley, “E. Mackay Edgar, a 
noted English authority on oil, predicted than in ten 
years the British Empire will be selling 500,000,000 
barrels of oil annually to the United States. Estimat- 
ing the value of this oil at $1,000,000,000, he asserts 
it will be the means of restoring and maintaining 
sterling equalibrium. He said: ‘More oil has prob- 
ably run to waste in the United States than has ever 
reached the refiners. Improvidence, carelessness, a 
blind gambling spirit, have marked all except the 
most recent phases of the industry. The great oil- 
fields of the United States are nearing exhaustion, 
and it is not believed that the new ones which are 
being proved will yield anything like the old prodigal 


production. America has recklessly, and in sixty 
years, run through a legacy that, properly conserved, 
should have lasted her for a century and a half.’” 


Tue Hovusine Suortace in the United States 
continues to mount. We do not know how to meet 
it. The high cost of building is laid to this and to 
that, and a great New York banking house publicly 
counsels connivance in bringing about a financial 
depression such as will cause unemployment, lower 
wages, lower costs, and generally restore our shat- 
tered constitution. Wherever we turn, we seem to 
find a baffling array of complexities. The truth is 
that, having sown some of the wind, we must reap 
some of the whirlwind. No nation can gamble away 
its natural resources, for profit to the gamblers alone, 
without paying the piper. Oil and forests are sig- 
nificant. Vaguely guessing their portent, there are 
murmurs and questionings in the minds and in the 
hearts of men. There are seekings and gropings. 
What are the answers? 


OW SHALL WE, who are interested in archi- 

tecture, greet the proposal of the bricklayers 
of Manchester, England; or the wish of the brick- 
layers of Philadelphia; or the problems set forth by 
the draughtsmen, all of which are touched upon in 
this issue? One could cite innumerable instances of 
the same kind, drawn from movements that are tak- 
ing place all over the world. That they have their 
selfish side, may be true. The world obliges men to 
live by the law of the selfish motive. But to look 
upon such movements as purely selfish, or as men- 
acingly unreasonable, or as economically unjust, 
would be deplorable. Underneath them all lies the 
confused murmur of life seeking an oasis in the desert 
of our mechanistic age. 

To find the good in these movements and to en- 
courage that good to rise and strangle the weeds of 
selfish interest is the task of those who have ears to 
hear that murmur and the courage to seek whence it 
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proceeds. To architects, workers in a great vocation, 
the rightful masters in the task of providing shelter 
for man, these voices should speak with a great cer- 
tainty. They should recognize in them the spirit of 
their art. To no other ears ought the appeal to be so 
quick and so distinguishable. They call them to come 
out of the maze of money and profit, interest and in- 
vestment,—the fatal maze into which architecture 
has been coaxed to wander, almost to lose herself,— 
and join with them in the creation of good buildings, 
bearing instead of the economie brand, the mark of 
the Spirit Creative. Suppose that the way out does 
lie in the guild principle, under which architect and 
workman combine to control the industry rightfully 
theirs? It would mean emancipation for architecture 
and why should we fear to be emancipated? 


HE ATTENTION of all architects is called to 

the subject of the joint registration law proposed 
by Engineering Council and discussed in this issue 
by Mr. Schmidt, chairman of the Institute Com- 
mittee on Registration. Immediate consideration of 
this question becomes necessary, inasmuch as we are 
informed that a bill has already been introduced 
into the Virginia Legislature calling for a joint reg- 
istration law of “Engineers, Surveyors, and Archi- 
tects.” In the absence of definite information as to 


the plans of engineers, this proceeding seems unfor- 
tunate, since there has been, as yet, no joint con- 
ference between representatives of the professions 
vitally concerned, for the purpose of clarifying the 


obscurities which Mr. Schmidt points out. Any 
hasty introduction of laws, in advance of such a 
conference, would seem most regrettable. 


CONTRIBUTOR HAS RECORDED for these 
pages the following: 

“The Nebraska Chapter, when but a few months 
old, met its first real test in the interest of public 
service. The School Board of Omaha, having the 
intention to select an architect for a great technical 
and commercial high school, called upon the Chapter 
for advice as to the proper methods of procedure. 
The Chapter, through its Executive Committee, ad- 
vised an appointment by direct selection, and stated 
that should a Chapter member be selected he would 
have the support of the Chapter in his further proper 
relations. The Board asked the Chapter if it would 
review the selected architect’s sketches, drawings, 
and specifications, in the public’s interest, and answer 
was made that the Chapter would so act if the request 
came at the desire or had the concurrence of the 
architect. The architectural firm soon appointed is 
headed by a prominent Institute member of the 
Chapter, and in due time their sketches were, at the 
joint invitation of Board and architects, submitted 
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to the Chapter, first in joint session of Board and 
Chapter. The latter’s full reaction to the submitted 
solution was asked by the Board. Two meetings of 
the Chapter and many individual studies taking 
place thereafter, the Chapter at a regular meeting 
finally passed the following resolution: 

“ “Be It Resolved, By the Nebraska Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, in regular meet- 
ing assembled, this eighteenth day of November, 
1919, that it is the sense of the Chapter 

““(1) That the sketch scheme of the Omaha 
Technical and Commercial High School, as submitted 
to the Chapter by Architects F. W. Clarke and E. B. 
Clarke for inspection at the request of the Board of 
Education, School District of Omaha, is one which 
represents in general a satisfactory solution of the 
problem in question, the details of which should be 
considered carefully with reference to concentration 
of units, and general architectural effect; 

“*(2) That the general solution presented is 
worthy of adoption; 

“*(3) That full confidence be expressed in the 
Messrs. Clarke to create a building which will fulfil 
the dictated requirements of the school’s administra- 
tion, and which will be an architectural credit to the 
community.’ 

“The School Board in acknowledgment stated 
that it considered the Chapter’s interest in the public 
service ‘very public spirited, and highly com- 
mendatory.’ 

“The Executive Committee of the Chapter took 
the position that collectively the Chapter held latent 
power in the community’s interest, through archi- 
tectural and technical knowledge and practice, and 
that it should not stand back and refuse to function 
when called upon by an important public body such 
as the Board of Education, composed of non-salaried, 
non-architecturally trained citizens, entering upon a 
general building program to involve some six millions 
of dollars. The selected architect freely codperated 
in the working out of this general pronouncement. 

“The result has been the laying, in most of the 
professional minds, of the “ghost of jealousy,” but 
frankly there is doubted by some the wisdom of the 
course if it is to be accepted as a precedent for Chap- 
ter policy. The Board, on the other hand, has in the 
public’s interest received the codperative and per- 
sonally disinterested study and discussion of its 
problem by that local body best qualified to hold 
constructive opinion in a building project. 

“It is noted that in another way the School Board 
of Buffalo is being served by architects collectively, 
but this time through the collaborative production 
of many under the advice of one, rather than the 
collective advice of many on the product of one.” — 


C. H. W. 
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The Senate and the United 


S a supplement to the January issue of the 
Journal there were published excerpts from 
the summary of findings handed in by the 

Senate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
as a result of its investigation of the operations of 
the U. S. Housing Corporation. These excerpts were 
published without comment. Since that time there 
has been opportunity to study the report in question 
and to hear comments and criticisms offered in the 
newspaper press and through other channels. 

I do not consider that I am possessed of a mind 
that would qualify as super-judicial. Therefore I am, 
perhaps, unable properly to dissect the document in 
which were summed up the findings of the Senate 
Committee. I dare say that the Senators who signed 
the report have judicial minds and that they are 
capable of understanding it. I doubt, however, 
whether they read it through very carefully before 
signing it, and I doubt also whether they read it in 
connection with the full report of the investigation 
on which the findings were based. 

An investigation of this kind, where hearings are 
held and testimony taken, does not mean that the 
full Senatorial Committee is present at all of the 
hearings. It means that possibly one or two members 
of the Committee sit at the hearings, and that under 
ordinary circumstances none of the members would 
attend all of the hearings. Very likely some members 
of the Committee would attend no hearings. It 
would be quite impossible for the Senators to find the 
time to carry on their business if they were obliged 
to attend all the hearings before committees of which 
they were members. As a consequence, they are 
often obliged to depend upon the Chairman of the 
Committee for the report which they sign. In this 
case it would appear that they placed their reliance 
upon the counsel employed. It should also be noted 
that this investigation was by a subcommittee of 
the full Committee. 

Therefore I take it that the findings published in 
the document from which we printed extracts are 
rather in the nature of an ambitious attempt on the 
part of a lawyer who seemed to see in this work an 
opportunity for a distinguished performance. When 
these findings are read in connection with the whole 
report and testimony, the distinguished character of 
this particular legal performance does not leave a 
pleasant impression. It leaves a particularly un- 
pleasant impression, in view of the fact that a mem- 
ber of one profession seems to have been dealing 
rather carelessly with the reputation and character 
of the members of another profession, and with the 
reputation and character of men in numerous honor- 


States Housing Corporation 


able vocations. I incline to the belief that some of 
the Senators who signed this report were not par- 
ticularly and peculiarly appreciative of this dis- 
tinguished legal performance. This belief is con- 
siderably supported by the fact that whereas the 
findings concluded with the statement that the 
Senate Committee believed the Housing Corporation 
no longer essential to the best interests of the 
Government and suggested that legislation—‘‘proper 
pointed legislation’’—would be submitted in the next 
few days, designed, one would infer, to put an im- 
mediate end to the Housing Corporation, the fact is 
that the “proper pointed legislation” which the 
Senate now has under consideration, provides for 
the continuance of the Housing Corporation until 
the 3oth of June next, by which time the officers of 
the Corporation believe that all of its affairs can be 
properly wound up. But an even more pointed 
support of my personal belief is found in the interest- 
ing statement of Senator Trammell on the floor of 
the Senate on January 21. Senator Trammell, by 
the way, is a member of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the Senate, and was one 
of the signers of the report in question. He was also 
a member of the subcommittee charged with the 
investigation. Senator Trammell, in the statement 
to which I refer, was speaking on the subject of 
another senatorial investigation, and said: 


I am opposed to the employment of counsel to practically take 
charge of the investigation before the subcommittee. I will state, 
Mr. President, that I believe as a rule that in making investiga- 
tions counsel assumes the attitude of a prosecuting attorney. My 
observation in legislative branches of the Government has been 
that if you employ an attorney, his main object, as a rule, instead 
of trying to get at the facts from the standpoint of fairness, is to 
try to bring about a conviction or the condemnation of some one 
who is being investigated. 

I know of one committee of the Senate that employed counsel 
for at least two or three months to conduct an investigation, and, 
after that two or three months of labor, he prepared a report for 
the subcommittee, and it was signed by four members of the sub- 
committee before reaching my hands for signature, and I decided 
that I would do probably the unusual thing and read the report 
before I signed it. So I read the report and I found, among other 
things, that the counsel had recommended, and four other members 
of the subcommittee had signed it, that the board for the young 
ladies who were occupying the Government dormitories should 
be increased $15 per month, so that the Government could get 
§ per cent interest, based upon the original investment in those 
dormitories. 

I found also that in the question of dealing with buildings he 
had stated in this report that members of the committee, when 
they looked upon the magnificent buildings being occupied by 
mechanics at some particular place, they suffered with pangs of 
residential jealousy. This is just a little illustration to A rae you 
the viewpoint of a counsel and an attorney and his object in 
dealing with these matters. He was looking on the whole propo- 
sition very largely as a matter of trying to condemn somebody. 
The report, however, was changed after I read it. I think, Mr. 
President, that you have a fairer investigation if you do not select 
counsel who is to go in and act as a prosecuting attorney. My 
observation has been that they assume chet attitude very generally, 
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and I do not feel like having anyone to take up an investigation 
with a view of trying to convict somebody or trying to clear any- 

body, but I want the investigation to be actuated by a sense of 
fairness all the way through. For that reason I object to employ- 
ing counsel. I do not mean any reflection upon the attorney em- 
ployed by the other committee to which I and made reference, 


but merely referred to this case to show the trend of counsel in 
such matters. 


So far as the architectural profession is concerned, 
and, generally, so far as the officers of the Housing 
Corporation and their acts and the acts of their 
employees are concerned, I believe that this state- 
ment of Senator Trammell’s may be taken as a dis- 
missal of the subject. I know that the Housing Cor- 
poration made mistakes, as did everyone else who 
was called upon to make thousands of instant deci- 
sions in the midst of an unparalleled and unprece- 
dented situation, but the honor or integrity of men 
like Otto Eidlitz and Burt Fenner is not to be 
tarnished by that particular kind of legal practitioner 
to whom Senator Trammell refers. A good many 
awkward questions could be asked, I imagine, of this 
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particular counsel who, it would appear, drew up the 
summary of findings. It does not seem like a highly 
professional performance, for example, to ignore 
sworn testimony and evidence in order to draw con- 
clusions utterly contrary to the conclusions that 
should be drawn from such sworn testimony and 
evidence. It seems, indeed, highly and reprehensibly 
unprofessional to resort to such a method for the 
apparent purpose of framing an indictment. Presi- 
dent Sherman, of the Housing Corporation, in public 
statements, has pointed out certain rather glaring 
instances in which sworn testimony and evidence 
were ignored and where the deductions offered in 
the report are quite contrary to the statements in 
the findings. Others have also called my attention to 
many very apparent discrepancies, but a recital of 
these would be quite beside the point at present, for 
my opinion is that the statement of Senator Tram- 
mell has really let a particularly large cat out of a 
particularly small bag.—C. H. W. 


A Plea for Education in Art and Public Taste’ 


By HENRY K. HOLSMAN 


first few words of Genesis, the author shows that 

he regarded it to be a divine work of art, for he 
applied the artist’s test at the end of each day, and 
as if we might forget that the chief motive of Crea- 
tion was (and as I believe the natural motive of any 
creative work of art is) the joy of doing the work, he 
repeated for the seventh time, “and God saw all that 
he had made and behold it was very good.” 

I recently made the acquaintance of a waif who 
works as errand-boy for a blue-print company, and 
who is studying art at night school. He said he was 
having “lots of fun” with his night school because 
the teacher seemed to depend on him to help the 
other fellows, for the teacher is a manual training 
teacher and knows very little about art. 

He had learned about art, he said, in Sunday- 
school, in St. Paul, Minn. They were building a new 
church at the time. His teacher was an architect, 
and showed the class many things about the design 
and decoration of the building. He grew to love 
some of the figures carved on the pulpit. One of them 
held a “cup of the devil’s,” in which a snake was 
carved. The authorities discovered this, and con- 
cluded that a snake was not proper in a church. 
One day the snake was gone. The boy slipped his 
fingers into the cup, felt the little stump where the 
carver had cut out the snake, and was so disgusted 
with the ruthless destruction of beauty that he left. 


[: that marvelous story of the Creation, in the 


*Extracts from a paper read before the Association of American 
Colleges. 


There were nineteen boys in that class, and they 
are now all engaged in some form of art work, draft- 
ing, furniture, pottery, and he is at present doing his 
humble part in architecture. By an accident he was 
deprived of his right arm. He is going to night school 
with the idea that, if he can learn to draw, he can 
design something, too. 


Why Not Study Art as a Force? 


With this abbreviated narrative as a parabolic 
syllabus, I wish to make a plea for a systematic, 
scientific study and development of art in our Amer- 
ican colleges, a plea for such a study and investi- 
gation as the college has given to medicine, which 
has wiped out so many plagues and has eliminated 
typhoid from our army; such an investigation as is 
given to science, which created the mechanisms to 
perform our mighty works and wiped out the oceans 
that once separated people from people, and that 
now discovers even light to be a form of material we 
may yet learn how to use. All these and similar 
developments have been made possible by the study, 
research, and training in appropriate colleges. They 
have developed these and a hundred other wonder- 
ful powers, from mere hints of the most elusive 
phenomena of nature, but have done nothing with 
that little understood, but long recognized, pheno- 
menon of art. Yet the waif of the street is transformed 
by that wireless transmission of beauty, that dazzl- 
ing form of unknown energy called art, that vibrat- 
ing energy that excites the normal activity of the 
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senses, attunes the latent instinctive being, and 
quickens that functional activity which distinguishes 
man from beast, and breathes into him that divine 
power we call the soul of the race. 

We build museums like mausoleums and, like 
true mourners, we gaze upon the outward forms of 
ancient beauty from which the life has long since 
gone and lament “‘the lost arts.” Let us turn these 
museums into laboratories of “psychological esthe- 
tics,” for the discovery, investigation, capture, and 
application of this marvelous energy of art—to the 
development and supreme happiness of all our people. 
Who knows but that in the process we may not 
stumble into a scientific appreciation of that other 
imperious power, love, and make its law also of 
universal, practical application in our daily lives. 


The Different Connotations of “Art’’ 


To the littérateur or philosopher, art is the ex- 
pression or embodiment of beautiful, elevated 
thought, imagination, or feeling, in language, paint- 
ing, or sculpture, through harmonic suggestion, latent 
in the medium used. This is, perhaps, the flower of 
art, but it has been plucked from the stem, and its 
roots among the people have long since died of neglect. 

To the scientist and naturalist, art is the bringing 
of nature down to a plane comprehensible by man. 
To the religious-minded, art is the revelation of man 
in his striving after perfection of execution, while 
nature is the revelation of God in the perfection of 
creation. “‘A race which has a vital message to im- 
part will deliver it in its architecture.” Art will carry 
the message, whether it be significant or meaning- 
less, worthy or unworthy. 

To the industrial and mechanical world, art is the 
attempt to achieve the individual’s conception of 
perfection—to achieve beauty—to form the material 
so that it fulfils the function reasonably, as you feel 
it would could the material understand and rise 
exultantly to meet the duty with just enough move- 
ment and inherent force to do the thing, no more—no 
less. Thus, in architecture, the form seeks to achieve 
the harmonious balance of live forces of work and 
play, and the ornament serves to say how easily the 
work is done, or how rhythmically the play goes on. 

In the voice of the people, art is not the subject, 
the plot, or the product of man or nature, nor the 
work of the hand or brain, but the way we work or 
the way we play—it is loving, laughing, singing with 
all our might, and living with all our hearts. This 
aspect of art is at once our responsibility and our 
opportunity. 


Weed Out Plutocracy and Hypocrisy and 
Teach Brotherhood 


_ To him that hath ears, this is no small voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness—it is a voice that says to the 
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philosopher and littérateur: ‘Weed out the useless 
trash of plutocracy, hypocrisy, and war in your 
libraries and tell us of the fullness of the brotherhood 
of man.”’ To the industries it whispers: “Your plants 
are not so many buildings, wheels, and machines, 
however cleverly contrived and adjusted, but men 
and women of sentiment, muscle, and nerve who 
design and operate them and who must have houses 
and homes and the amenities of life in order to 
function as manufacturers.” And to the colleges 
and schools they are saying: “Give us not more 
cunning by which to exploit others, not more tools 
for fashioning commerce and industry to selfish ends. 
We admit that coming into a world of physical sur- 
roundings, you must cultivate and protect our 
bodies and supply us with the mechanical extensions 
of the hand and senses, and perhaps a balanced 
equipment of observation, memory, and motion, far 
beyond their natural limitations, is necessary. We 
admit that during the process of equipment the 
spirit expands and the intellect develops; but there 
comes a day when means must be used for ends, 
life begins, and the pleasure of preparation must 
give way to the joy of doing. If you teach us only 
how to gain equipment, and we are bent only on 
securing the material reward of things with which to 
live, and then fail to live, all will be lost. While you 
are giving us this equipment, show us the way of 
life in the art of work and play.” 


Short-sighted America 


The crying need for art in America has grown 
so loud and insistent, and the rewards are so great, 
that the marvel is that millions have not flowed to 
the colleges for the founding of art departments. 
That the demand is not met means either that we 
cannot understand the value of a phenomenon we 
know so little about, or that those who hear and 
know are so niggardly selfish and short-sighted that 
they will not respond. 

We spent over one-half billion dollars on interior 
decoration the past year, not to mention millions in 
dress goods, fabrics, china, furniture, and such things. 
All of this material embraced form, color, and pat- 
tern, and sold primarily on the excellency of its 
design. With the stimulus of our scientific and en- 
gineering colleges and the protection of our patent 
laws, our mechanical development has grown by 
leaps and bounds. With our lack of education in 
design and our neglect to encourage and protect the 
designer, our art industries have developed slowly, 
and practically only through the use of foreign state- 
trained artists. When designs from abroad were un- 
obtainable, some twenty years ago, our manufac- 
turers began importing artists from France, Italy, 
Sweden, Holland, and Germany to create designs for 
them. It did not then occur to us to connect fabrics, 
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house furnishings, and jewelry with art schools. We 
knew of painting, but not that it was design in color 
and pattern; we knew of sculpture, but not that it 
was design in form. We had no schools with which 
to train designers—Europe had—and so long as the 
supply was adequate, we gave no thought to the 
future. 


Imported Designers 


Then came the war—none noticed until then that 
nearly all our furniture and fabric designers came 
from Germany. These designers and artists have 
gone. The present hysterical demand for designs is 
exemplified by the distribution of $2,100 in petty 
prizes and the greedy purchase of $3,000 worth of 
textile designs, on the first day of the recent exhibit 
of the Art Alliance of America in New York City. 
That exhibit “‘revealed many workers of great talent 
among recent arrivals from over-seas,” and, incident- 
ally revealed a reprehensible trait, born of lack of ap- 
preciation and understanding of the fundamental soul 
of art, the ruthless beating down of the artist’s prices, 
and hence the beating down of his artistic standards, 
by applying to extreme limits the principle of buy- 
ing cheap and selling dear—a thing that could not 
happen if the manufacturer and the merchant, as 
well as the artist, were trained together in the appre- 
ciation of art, in the same schools and colleges. 

Hence the wail among manufacturers for art 
schools, and, incidentally, a scarcity of goods, poverty 
of design, and an unfortunate but needless factor in 
the high cost of living—an extravagance that will be 
many times greater than the cost of schools for 
artists and artisans—a waste that does not comport 
gracefully with national good taste. 


The Fundamental Need of Taste 


But the fundamental demand is not so mean and 
tawdry as is this commercial demand for industrial 
design, great and important as it is. The vital de- 
mand is for training in public, democratic taste—a 
taste that is an active trait of life for the selection of 
things that are good, not merely for things that are 
recognized by authority or test of time, but for the 
active life-taste that results from knowledge of the 
relation of things, the life that requires clean, eco- 
nomical, orderly, beautiful homes and which is an 
active force against the reverse—dirt, disorder, waste, 
and ugliness. 

Sixty years ago Europe’s aristocracy appreciated 
the value of industrial design and art, and spent 
millions in state and private schools for cultivating 
it, but the aristocratic statesmen could not see the 
necessity of universal education in art. Democracy, 
resting on public education, demands that a// must 
be trained. To the three R’s must be added some 
taste, yet taste cannot be learned by merely talking 
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about it, but by problems in which decisions must be 
expressed; in immediate needs, by a discriminative 
judgment, born of many opportunities for choice. 
True appreciation of art, taste, and judgment of 
values results from creative experiences, and the 
principal value of art lies in the act of production, not 
in the product. 

Taste is not a selective faculty of definite stand- 
ards, but a constructive capacity and habit of mind 
that seeks to sharpen its perceptions that it may 
judge, not that things are better or poorer, but how 
better and why poorer. Our lamentable poverty in 
taste is expressed in our language. Everything in 
art is either “fine,” “fierce,” or “horrid,” yet in a 


true democracy, where every producer is consumer, 
where every manufacturer is also buyer, national 
taste is as essential for the consumer as for the pro- 
ducer. We can never have a good national architec- 
ture or really economical products until we have a 
tasteful public. Art training is as essential to the soul of 
democracy as the mother’s milk to the babe in arms. 


We Are All Designers 


We betray our limitations of esthetic reaction in 
everything we see and everything we do. We set a 
table—it is only a design. We deck ourselves with 
ribbon or tie—and thus we make a bit of a pattern. 
We are all walking designs of our own creation, and 
our homes stand to damn or praise us by virtue of 
their design, the decorations we hang on the walls 
and spread on the floor. The business man is not 
more exempt—he must plan his shop, lay out his 
office, dress his counters, and deck his windows. The 
manufacturer must handle design every step of the 
way from his first plan of the product until it is made, 
painted, boxed, labeled, displayed, and advertised. 
He must solve these questions even though blindly 
and ignorantly, and frequently achieves atrociously 
bad design, because of his bad taste, the result of 
untrained esthetic judgment, which cannot help him 
to select the better from the poorer. 

That each citizen must read and write is regarded 
as a truism, but, to those who are not prepared for 
the inevitable and continual display of esthetic 
judgment, the truth that each of us is a designer, 
whether he knows it or not, comes with something of 
a shock, often so late in life as to be fatal. Among the 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
there is an inexorable unwritten law: Every citizen 
is an artist in his own right, and is entitled to train- 
ing in taste and design. 

But, says one, why not continue the training of 
the naturally gifted in art, in separate art schools, 
apart from colleges, and let them give the people 
standards of taste and design. A noted grand opera 
director, discussing the tenor voice as a freak of 
nature, said: “It is not hard to find plenty of good 
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voices, but it is almost impossible to find a good 
voice and a man in the same person.” Freaks in 
art, music, or mathematics seem to be a develop- 
ment of a particular capacity to the point of over- 
balancing the man. Training the naturally gifted in 
their own over-stressed talent, without training the 
balance of the faculties, is like making a bunghole 
without a barrel. You can pour in a great stream of 
precious fluid in a short time, but there is no way of 
getting it back when the time comes for making it 
of practical use. We must put the good wine into 
good bottles. 

But, you insist, is not industrial design and public 
taste a matter for the common schools to handle? 
How can the rural colleges begin to teach such things, 
and what should be the immediate results if they did? 


Advice to Investors 


It would be presumptious for me to advise the 
college presidents on such matters; but, to the pros- 
pective public or private investor in education, I may 
presume to venture an opinion. To the investors, I 
may say: A few years ago when a need for physical 
training was manifested, you hastened to provide 
every college with a gymnasium and athletic field, 
and today there is an insatiable call for physical in- 
structors and playground directors in the public 
schools. When the manufacturers wanted help for 
developing machines and industries, you established 
chemical and physical departments, and the books 
they produced are now popular in the common 
schools, and every industry is ruled by the dictates 
of college trained chemists, or electrical, or mechan- 
ical engineers. 

And what of the teachers? When the manufac- 
turer or tradesman goes to the schools for voca- 
tional art, he finds all of the courses planned for 
entrance to the high school and college, and all in- 
struction limited to what the teacher derives from 
college training. You cannot change the curricula of 
the schools except at the colleges, whence all the 
teaching force comes. 

But why wait for the schools to do, in the vital 
matter of art appreciation and public taste, what 
they have never done in any other branch of training? 
Place your millions behind the colleges—provide 
every college with a department of architecture, and 
let her mother all the other arts. If that sounds too 


pedantic, call it the chair of “art appreciation and 
design,” or, to be more democratic, the “department 
of design and housing,” for the house, if not the 
mother of the arts, shelters them all, and so long as the 
little mother sticks a feather in her hat or a flower in her 
raiment, there will the fertile seeds of art be planted. 


A Laboratory of Public Taste 


Yes; found a department of public taste and found 
it deep and broad, with laboratories beyond the ca- 
pacity of the most gifted sons of the soil, in line, 
color, and form, and found it quick. 

The time is ripe, the laborers are few, or not at all. 
And what shall the harvest be? If you endow every 
virile college youth of our great rural lands with the 
spirit of the artist, the beneficent rain will at once 
descend upon all our schools and industries, to make 
them bloom like the rose. Endow our school super- 
intendents and teachers with true esthetic apprecia- 
tion and the schoolroom will be transformed into 
real attractive life-patterns, where children are 
eager to go. Equip the dictators and managers of 
industries with the divine spirit of art, and the whole 
machinery of life will be directed to creating goods, 
for the joy of the user and producer alike. 

Vitalize education of the people with the soul of 
creative art, and each citizen will find his place in 
group consciousness and achieve his work in the har- 
monious balance of the whole, while the rhythmic 
play of life goes on. When the citizen institutionally 
inherits the artist attitude, then, not what he gets, 
but what he gives, will be his chief concern. Then 
shall we have a true democracy, and each will do 
for the other what he knows the other will do for 
him, and be content. 

This is not more impossible, Mr. Investor, than 
what you have already done in medical and mechan- 
ical science and other branches of education. Time 
was, almost within the memory of men now living, 
when electricity and other equally common potent 
forces gave promise of no use whatsoever. You in- 
vested millions in science and it has returned a 
hundred, perhaps a thousand fold. If you will now 
invest a few millions in psychological esthetics, in 
the true spirit of art, the return will be at least as 
great, and with it will come a priceless by-product— 
a true automatic democracy of intelligence, peace, 
and contentment. 


The Competition for the Plan of Paris 


We are informed by the French Embassy that 
the competition for a plan for the extension of the 
city of Paris, described in the Journal for January, 
Is Open to competitors in all nations allied with 
France in the war. Particulars of the program, to- 


gether with copies of the laws bearing on the competi- 
tion, plans, and all available data, may be had upon 
application to the Embassy in Washington. It is be- 
lieved that the date for submission of plans has been 
extended in order to afford more time to all competitors. 
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III. GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF LAND SUBDIVISION 
By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


ing of what passes for current opinion within 

the City-Planning Movement, with respect to 
recommended procedure in the subdivision of land 
into blocks and lots, is sure to end in bewilderment, 
for there is no consensus of opinion as to how land 
should be subdivided. Anything in the nature of a 
statement of conclusions would therefore contain all 
of the sundry odd recommendations looking toward 
a “standard of practice” thus far evolved, for a 
“standard of practice” in land subdivision seems to 
be an aim of the Movement. Notwithstanding the 
lack of definite conclusions, however, what may be 
called a “general practice’ apparently has been 
evolved by others than those engaged in the Move- 
ment. Also, this “standard of practice” is very 
largely the result of an effort to write down, in a 
brief way, what has already been going on, although, 
more accurately, this effort might be described as an 
attempt to go the average practice “one better” by 
way of providing, for example, a grudging better- 
ment in the shape of a little open space between 
buildings. The conditions of the present are taken 
as the point of departure, and, if I understand cor- 
rectly, the aim of the Movement is to bring about a 
general acceptance of the “‘best”’ practices of the day 
by formulating them into a set of recommendations 
or “guiding principles” to be applied when land 
is subdivided and used for other than agricultural 
purposes. Naturally, the value of any attempt to 
“standardize” the subdivision of land is open to 
debate. I do not propose to debate that question. To 
what extent we should rely upon such technical con- 
siderations to work “reforms’’ will be suggested later. 


Ve attempt to arrive at an accurate understand- 


The Sequence of Land Transformation 


Running through the present talk is to be ob 
served the persistence with which we cling to a pre- 
conception as to the sequence which must be followed 
in the use of land from the time it is “cut up” until 
it becomes the site of the urban center. Farm land, 
scattered single houses, closely grouped single houses, 
multiple houses, tenements,—it is assumed that 
land must pass through this sequence in order that 
it may become the site of the city. 

Naturally, the subject of “zoning” tends to 
modify this attitude. By zoning we suggest that land 
is to be restricted against certain uses, as, for example, 
business and industry and various kinds of residential 
occupancy; but this is largely lip service to the idea 


so far as it relates to the original subdivision of land. 
Judging from the drift of present talk in the Move- 
ment and the tentative rules laid down for guidance, 
it would appear that we still hold to the idea that 
the community must always expand through the 
time-worn process of constantly destroying residen- 
tial areas. On the whole, the subdivision of land for 
the purpose of erecting thereon individual houses 
appears to emphasize this purpose as underlying all 
land subdivision. This is a negation of the “zoning” 
idea, for zoning assumes that we know in advance 
the ultimate use to which a given area is to be put; 
and it would therefore be assumed that the method 
of subdivision adopted for a given area would be in 
accordance with a known future use and that the first 
use of the land would be subordinated to its use in the 
future. That is to say, land would always be sub- 
divided most efficiently to meet the conditions sur- 
rounding its ultimate use. 

For it should be so obvious as to hardly warrant 
statement that by no other procedure would it be 
possible to provide urban centers with a plan other 
than one of a makeshift variety, yet in practice a 
future or an ultimate use is never considered. Land 
is subdivided to meet conditions having to do with 
the purpose for which it is first subdivided. In this 
connection, the word purpose is used advisedly in 
the place of use for reasons which will be noted later. 


The Control of Financial Factors 


It is probably fair to state that considerations 
having to do with the future use of land, even under 
the rules of zoning and under the direction of the 
“guiding principles” of land subdivision, fall into the 
background because of the simple reason that, in 
action, land subdivision is controlled by a group of 
financial considerations which have to do with “put- 
ting land on the market.” This is a speculative 
business operation, and in actual practice no one, 
except the farmer in very remote rural areas, thinks 
of using land for any other purpose. Using land for 
residential or industrial purposes is a secondary con- 
sideration when compared with selling it for a profit. 
Land comes into the market, not because someone 
actually needs to use it; it comes into the market be- 
cause someone may thereby make a profit out of 
subdividing it and selling it for residential purposes. 
The sale of land is really the animating force which 
brings about its subdivision. 

A casual inspection of the suburban area of any 
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urban center is sufficient evidence, without reference 
to records, to warrant this assertion. Vast areas are 
subdivided in advance of any actual need, streets 
platted, and lots marked, and thus it stands for years, 
ofttimes impeding a logical expansion of the com- 
munity. (It should be clear to anyone that the 
primary aim in subdividing land is thus to put it to 
a more appropriate use. This is a matter of more 
importance than this bald statement suggests; it 
will therefore be dealt with in concluding this 
series.) 

In subdividing land which is likely to form an 
urban center, the first consideration in practice has 
to do with “front-foot” value. This consideration 
dominates over all others, and we know, as a conse- 
quence, that the street plan is generally so arranged 
as to provide the maximum number of front feet—and 
hence the greatest possible length of streets and public 
utilities—all of which, of course, is most uneconomic 
so far as concerns the people who actually use the 
land and the municipality which ultimately takes it 
over. It is a scheme which provides the greatest 
immediate short-term gain to the speculator and 
hence it is accorded the highest rating. 


“Lots” 


Not only do we deliberately so subdivide land as 
to make for the greatest possible expense in the in- 
stallation of streets and public utilities, but we also 
cut it up into exceedingly small parcels which we call 
“lots” in order that likewise the greatest amount of 
speculative profit may thereby be gained. It is the 
common practice to subdivide land in outlying areas 
into 20- or 25-foot lots, which practice is excused on 
the ground that it gives the individual purchaser 
an opportunity of securing a varying amount of 
land. 

The absurdity of recognizing a system of use and 
wont which drives directly toward the uneconomic 
use of land, and of working that into a statement of 
“guiding principles” carrying the sanction of au- 
thority, should be apparent to anyone. Hence, it is 
suggested that if the city-planning movement really 
hopes to make any contribution to the subject How 
Best to Subdivide Land, it would be well in its inquiry 
to ignore altogether what has come about through a 
practice of so subdividing land as to insure the 
greatest speculative profit and the maximum com- 
munity loss. 


Expedients 


In arriving at anything which might be set down 
as “guiding principles,” of course we would have to 
consider a vast group of factors which relate to the 
economical use of land for industry, for commerce, 
and for living. And our conclusions as to the best 
method of subdividing land for each of these uses 
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would have to be based upon some new and fairly 
definite concept as to what constitutes a rational 
community. Otherwise our effort must remain no 
more than an attempt to write a fairly accurate 
description of a state of confusion, or a fairly accu- 
rate description of use and wont. 

It is as statements of expediency that practically 
all of the “standards” and ‘‘guiding principles” thus 
far made in reference to land subdivision should be 
catalogued. For, as suggested, they are not in the 
nature of “guiding principles” at all. They are 
merely directed toward bringing the many practices 
of the day into goose-step. 

The Scientific Factor 

It is not to be expected that the individual spokes- 
men of the city-planning movement could spend 
their time upon the study of recommendations which 
could not possibly be put into effect, tomorrow or 
the day following. But, the conditions that pre- 
vent a thoroughly scientific scheme from being put 
into effect tomorrow should not inhibit any scientific 
study from being made today. A thoroughly scien- 
tific study of this as well as of the other problems 
of a similar nature must be made; and it must be 
made with the assumption that in the future it is 
to be the use of land and not the speculative incre- 
ment to be derived from the sale of land which must 
determine the nature and character of the method 
of subdivision to be employed. 

The fallacy of treating the practices of a given 
time and place as a perfectly secure point of depar- 
ture may be illustrated by the conditions surround- 
ing the genesis of the famous “dumbbell” type of 
tenement in New York. This type of tenement came 
into existence as a result of a competition held in the 
seventies to develop a new and better type of tene- 
ment building. The “problem” was confined to the 
use of a certain size of plot, not because it was a 
desirable size, but because it was a plot advanta- 
geous to handle for speculative purposes. The com- 
petition was won by a first-rank architect, and the 
solution was given a high rating. Time has demon- 
strated the vicious nature of that “solution,”’ now 
rated as “slum.” We are still attempting to solve 
this same problem under the same hampering con- 
ditions as regards the use of land which occasioned 
that effort and brought about that so-called “‘solu- 
tion.” Expediency is quite as apt to run in the wrong 
direction as it is in the right. 

All that has preceded has been stated with ref- 
erence to the use of small areas, such as blocks and 
lots. This, however, is but a part of the story. It 
remains to consider the matters previously referred 
to as they bear upon a larger area. What follows is 
therefore in the nature of a repetition; but restated 
from a somewhat larger point of view. 
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_ “Something for Nothing” 

On the whole, making due allowance for certain 
exceptions, the American community has come into 
being as an organized effort, the purpose of which 
has been to secure something for nothing. Its crea- 
tion has not ordinarily been animated by any con- 
scious purpose nor by any very definite purpose as 
regards the use of land other than that speculative 
purpose above referred to. This is true not only as 
regards the location and the development of new 
communities; it applies with equal force to the ex- 
pansion of existing centers of population. Any ex- 
amination of the list of original purchasers of “lots” 
in Moonshine, L. I., or in Aurora Borealis, Mont., 
will disclose quite accurately to what extent this 
statement may be accepted as approximately true 
to the facts; not that all the original purchasers of 
lots in these two communities actually got something 
for nothing, but it was their hope so to do; and it is 
likely that, although they may have failed, others 
succeeded in that purpose. 

The genesis of the American community, whether 
it be a new community or a suburb of an existing 
city, is a matter of business enterprise, and if its 
“development” coincides with the actual needs or 
appropriate use of the site, it is more likely to be the 
result of chance than of conscious social design. 


“Natural Laws” 


With respect to the location of towns, there is 
“popular feeling” that towns and communities always 


come into being as the result of the operation of 


“natural laws.”’ Just what those “natural laws” 
are is not very clear, but we apparently believe that 
the mere fact that a community exists is sufficient 
evidence that its development must have been due 
to the operation of beneficent “natural laws.” 

It is notorious that our industrial towns are oft- 
times remote from sources of the raw material which 
they use and from the power supplying their indus- 
tries. Ofttimes they emerge remote from transpor- 
tation lines; ofttimes they appear as the result of a 
business effort to promote transportation lines well 
in advance of any actual social or economic need. 
Suburban areas are planted ofttimes under the most 
difficult natural conditions, while adjacent areas, 
subject to easy development, are left untouched. Of 
course, the animating force in all such enterprises is 
the prospect of gain in terms of price to the promot- 
ers of the enterprise. Very often these communities 
should be set up as a net loss so far as the larger 
community is concerned. 


Land Conservation 


Something of this spirit is revealed in the con- 
servation schemes of the Government. The affairs 


of the Government being administered largely in 
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conformity to the rules of modern business enter- 
prise, it is but natural for public officials to embark 
upon projects looking toward the reclamation of 
waste land fairly certain to reveal a net gain in 
terms of price. Any attempt to reclaim areas already 
wasted through the operation of the forces now in 
effect, or any effort to put to a better use these areas 
already uneconomically developed, would of course 
show a loss in terms of price. What such a work 
of reclamation as last suggested might show in gain 
if stated in terms of productive effort, or in terms of 
actual needs, naturally cannot be seriously considered 
by the Government so long as Government is con- 
ducted under a business policy which evaluates effort 
in net gain, stated always in terms of price. 

The Danger of Wasting Land 

We have reached the point in our development 
where we can no longer afford to waste land or put 
it to an inappropriate use. We have likewise reached 
the point where we cannot afford the loss in materials 
and labor occasioned by the wholesale destruction of 
habitations and buildings to make way for the ex- 
pansion of cities, as we have done in the past. Our 
central purpose must revolve around the develop- 
ment of a program which will aim at making an 
appropriate social and economic use of all areas now 
in the process of development and those likely to 
come in for development in the calculable future. 

Confronted with the fact that the use of land is 
now deemed a matter of secondary importance, not 
only as regards lots and blocks, but also as regards 
sites for urban centers, it would appear that in so 
far as the establishments of “standard of practice” 
or “guiding principles” are concerned, the city-plan- 
ning movement might well dispense with further 
discussion of this subject. For the establishment of 
“standards of practice” or “guiding principles” in 
accord with the business-like, speculative practices 
ot those engaged in the work of extending our 
areas of mal-adjustments will not help matters 
very much nor materially alter conditions. 

The problem of land subdivision involves far 
more than feet and inches and the establishment of 
“guiding principles,” which are little more than 
descriptions of use and wont. The problem is that 
of working out the social and economic technique of 
transforming “‘raw”’ land into the community or the 
urban center in such a manner that the appropriate 
social or economic use of land and the formulas re- 
lating to its various uses will follow with a minimum 
amount of governmental regulation and control. 

Viewed in this light it would seem that the prob- 
lem had best be approached through an inquiry into 
how to gain such control over our economic institu- 
tions as more certainly to make for the common 
good. This will be dealt with in a later article. 
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By JEAN-PAUL ALAUX 


HE little city of Noyon is assuredly one of the 

richest French cities in point of important his- 

toric souvenirs, and its cathedral enables us 
to recall most of them, although the fourth edifice 
raised on that spot. A monument on the square be- 
fore the Hotel de Ville records that Charlemagne 
assumed the royal crown at Noyon in 768, and that 
Hugues Capet, ancestor of the French Kings, was 
crowned there by an assembly of Franks in 987. 

In 1131, the church having been destroyed by 
fire, Simon de Vernandois, bishop of Noyon, de- 
termined its reconstruction on a grandiose scale. It 
was the period of that magnificent enthusiasm which 
produced such an astonishing growth of cathedrals 
upon the soil of France. It was also the epoch of 
crusades, when all western Europe started on a 
march toward the East. The world was emerging 
from that sad period of superstitious fear which had 
led people to believe that all things were to end in 
the year 1000. 

The reawakening of energies in an ardent faith 
was prodigious; and, corresponding with this move- 
ment (though a little later, under Philip Augustus) 
came the enfranchisement of the Communes, which 
was a highly important socialist movement organ- 
ized by the bishops, so that the cathedrals built by 
the people and for the people should be monuments 
offering “right of asylum,” with the bishop’s pro- 
tection all-powerful against the abuses of the ever- 
aggressive feudal lord. 

One is often surprised to see, in quite small cities 
of France, what immense cathedrals have been 
achieved—as at Chartres, at Bayeux, at Beauvais, 
to mention no others. 

That of Noyon is a striking example. Begun 
about the year 1150, it was completed about 1230. 
It belongs to the Transition Style. The Gothic mode 
of construction was employed, opposing the thrusts 
by buttresses, the weight being carried on piers and 
not upon walls as in the Roman style which preceded 
it. However, concessions are made to Roman forms, 
and we find the round arch in the design of the bays 
of the great nave on a level with the arches—that is 
to say, in the part which was constructed last. 

A feeling of indecision and of gaucherie might 
result from the simultaneous use of these two styles. 
But, quite on the contrary, the cathedral gives an 
impression of harmonious unity which strikes you 
at the first glance, and you feel that it sprang from 
one single inspiration. Within, the great nave is 
flanked by side-aisles. As tar as the transept, there 
are ten ogival arches whose columns are sometimes 


isolated, sometimes grouped, which relieves the 
monotony. The transepts are very sharply accused 
and form marked salients in the plan. 

There is no ambulatorium around the transepts 
but it reappears in the choir raised upon nine ogival 
arches. 

The three arches of the apse rest upon four col- 
umns scarcely 0.60 in diameter, which gives it an 
air of remarkable lightness. There is, however, no 
impression of weakness, although it is apparent that 
each column bears all the superstructure of the great 
nave, to which is added not only a part of the weight 
of the great vault but also the vault of the choir and 
that of the ambulatorium. It is very daring for that 
transitional period. But what fours de force will not 
appear later! Think of Beauvais, for example, which 
seems the extreme limit of possibility in Gothic 
construction. 

The length of the nave is 94.33 meters. The total 
width, including the side-aisles, is 20 meters; the 
height under the vault is 23 meters. 
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Tue C.oister, Noyon.—After a drawing by the authcr 


The cathedral, which, with the rest of the city, 
was fairly well respected during most of the German 
occupation, suffered greatly when the enemy army 
prepared to withdraw. The organs were dismantled 
and carried away with all their pipes. As to the wood- 
work and carvings, these were set on fire the night 
before departure, when the city was systematically 
ruined. The cathedral can be restored, but at what 
a price! The towers have been seriously damaged 
by the burning of the organs. It is transformed now 
into a vast carpenter shop, for they are cutting up 
immense fir trees from the Jura, measuring 25 meters 
in height, two of which together would not reach 
the level of the towers, whose restoration is in process. 

The arches have been broken in numerous places. 
The radiating vaults of the choir are entirely col- 
lapsed. On the right of the transept, an obus fell on 
the keystone carrying the six ribs of the circular part. 
Here happened the curious phenomenon that the 
sustaining ribs, being detached from the vaults, all 
fell, but the vaults remained suspended, held simply 
by the cohesion of the materials and the excellent 
quality of the mortar. 

Another obus struck squarely upon the first pier 
to the lett of the organ. We ask ourselves by what 


miracle these stones, displaced throughout the whole 
thickness of that pier and torn out in many places, 
can still hold together. Genius has most skilfully 
strengthened the pier, and disaster has been averted. 

Needless to say that the entire woodwork of the 
church is burned. Pending its restoration, it has been 
covered with corrugated iron. Thus will be avoided 
the fatal damage that would be caused by rains and 
frost on the exterior surface of the vaults. 

A visit to the cathedral would not be complete 
without seeing the adjoining cloister, so beautifully 
wrought. We offer here a drawing which shows the 
peaceful garden, at whose end appears the delicate 
stone lacework of the ogives, and on the left the 
powerful buttresses of those enormous towers which 
formerly held the resounding chimes. In this cloister 
have been set up some specially noteworthy stones. 
They marked the tombs of the most distinguished 
bishops and prelates of the diocese. On one of them, 
with the name of a bishop, I read: “‘Hic jacet in spem 
resurrectionis.”’ On my return I watched the work- 
men laboring at the restoration of the beautiful 
structure, and I repeated, in the hope of seeing it 
live again, renewed of youth and glorying in its scars 
of war: “Hic jacet in spem resurrectionis:” 
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Otpv House, Cos Cos, Connecticut 
After a photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 





O.p House Near Mianus, Connecticut 
After a photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 





O.p House, Cos Cos, Connecticut 
After a photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 
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Across Bryant Park, New York City 
After a photograph by Ben J. Lubschez 





















Other Builders and Craftsmen 


N the states north and south of Maryland 

and Virginia the builders and craftsmen 

generally did not enter the competition for 
the federal buildings, most of the competitors 
from these more distant states being amateurs 
or architects with some professional character. 
In two instances, however, more ambitious and 
gifted craftsmen did forward designs: Collen 
Williamson of New York sending one for the 
President’s House and Samuel McIntire of 
Massachusetts one for the Capitol. With these 
may be grouped an unsigned drawing for the 
Capitol—Number 33 among the drawings in 
Baltimore—of which the character seems to 
indicate that the author belonged to the group 
of builder-architects. 


COLLEN WILLIAMSON 


That a design for the President’s House was 
submitted by Collen Williamson is evinced by 
a letter to him from Daniel Carroll of the Com- 
missioners, July 19, 1792: “ Yr tavor 
with a plan of the Presidents pallace came not 
to hand until the 16th Instant.”! The phrase 
was evidently meant to spare Williamson’s feel- 
ings by leading him to believe that it came too 
late to be considered, although, as we know, the 
judgment was not completed until the 17th and 
designs received even later were not excluded. 
The authorities valued Williamson’s abilities 
more highly in construction than in design, for 
the letter offers him the post of “Inspector of 
masonry.” He had already served them in a 
practical capacity, as is shown by a letter of 
Carroll, May 10, introducing him to Jefferson: 


“The Bearer of this is Mr. Collen Williamson of New 
York, from whence he comes at the request of the Com- 
missioners—They desired him to take a view of the Acquia 
quarries—He appears to be a person of knowledge, & 
experience—it is probable that some engagement will be 
made with him—’”? 


On January 5, 1793, the Commissioners 
mention Williamson as being on hand, along 


Letters Received by the Commissioners,” No. 116, vol. 2. 
*Department of State, “District of Columbia Papers,” vol. 1, p. 99. 
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VI. THE COMPETITORS AND THEIR DESIGNS 
By FISKE KIMBALL and WELLS BENNETT 


with Ellicott, Hoban, and Hallet,' and his name 
appears on the inscribed plate in the corner- 
stone of the Capitol, laid September 18, as 
“Collin Williamson, master mason.?” On the 
adoption of the contract system by the Com- 
missioners in 1794, he served them as superin- 
tendent of the masons’ work® until April 27, 
1795, when he was discharged, the Commis- 
sioners writing: “the arrangements made this 
day for carrying on the Capitol render it un- 
necessary for us to engage you longer in the 
public employment.*”’ 

Williamson himself suggests in a letter of dis- 
gruntled complaint to the Secretary of State, 
two years later, that religious prejudice was 
responsible: 

“A young man was recommended to me by Mr. Elles 
the presbeterin minister in Baltemor, which I kept at 
my house about a yeare and built a small church for him 
which he continues in, this was such transgration that I 
could be born with no longer. . .’® 
His own attitude was that “the public money 
has been thrown away by ignorance and party 
work,” and in following letters he complains 
against Hoban and the “Irish vegbons.”* The 
letter of February 20, 1798, is our last trace of 
him. 

The only clue to his practice as a designer is 
his reference above to the first Presbyterian 
church in Washington. The young man he 
mentions was the Reverend John Brackenbridge, 
who began his labors in the spring of 1794 and 
founded St. Andrew’s Church, which had its 
original house of worship “‘on the Low Grounds, 
near the Capitol.’”’ No reliable evidence as to 
the form of this building remains. 

The nature of Collen Williamson’s design 


ILetter to Jefferson, January 5, 1793. Jd. 


2D. S. Walker: ‘‘Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Laying of the Corner Stone’’ (1896), p. 123. 


3Commissioners’ letter of May 19, 1794, ‘Letters of the Com- 
missioners,” vol. 2, p. 74. 


4“Letters of the Commissioners,” vol. 2, p. 234. 
5July 3, 1797. Department of State, ‘District of Columbia Papers,” 
vol. 3. 

*November 27, 1797, and February 20, 1798, Jd. 

7Jonathan Elliot: ‘‘Historical Sketches of. . . the District of Col- 
umbia. . . ’’(1830), p. 220. The Church described in the Columbia 
Historical Society “Records,” vol. 8, pp. 54-56, is on a different site, 


and is evidently later. 
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for the President’s House can hardly be even 
conjectured, in the absence of the drawings 
themselves and of any allusion by the Federal 
authorities to its character. From this silence 
and from the evidence that Williamson was little 
beside a practical builder, we may conclude, 
however, that it was probably of indifferent 
merit. 

It has been said that Collen Williamson was 
a competitor for the Capitol, and that he was one 
of those called at the time of the conference in 
Philadelphia to determine if Thornton’s plan 
was capable of execution,' two statements used 


FeperaLt Hatt, New York City 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant, Architect 
From the Massachusetts Magazine, June, 1789 


as going to show that the judgment of the con- 
ference was a biased one. The first seems to have 
resulted from an imperfect memory of the letter 
cited above, showing that Williamson was a 
competitor for the President’s House, for no- 
where does it appear that he submitted a design 
for the Capitol. The second, which is coupled 
with a confusion of Carshore with Thomas 
Carstairs, rests on the careless interpretation of 
a passage in Jefferson’s letter to Washington, 
July 17, 1793, regarding the conference: 

“I need not repeat to you the opinions of Colo. Williams, 


an undertaker also produced by Doctr. Thornton who on 
seeing the plans & hearing the objections proposed, 


1Glenn Brown: ‘‘History of the United States Capitol,” vol 1. (1900), 
pp. 6, 9-12. 
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thought some of them removable, others not so, and on the 
whole that the reformed plan was the best. This passed in 
your presence. . . but he called on me the day after. . 
and thought all of them could be removed but the want 
of light and air in some cases,’”! 

and one in Washington’s letter to the Com- 
missioners, July 25, which also speaks of “Colo. 
Williams.” The Commissioners had _ indeed 
written on June 23 that Williamson as well as 
Hoban and Blodget seemed in favor of Hallet’s 
modified plan,? but the assumption that the 
“Colo. Williams” in Philadelphia was Collen 
Williamson receives no support from any of the 
correspondence of the time. This expressly 
states that it was Hoban and Hallet who were to 
go from Washington to Philadelphia to give 
their opinion.*? It should be noted, moreover, 
that the opinion of “Colo. Williams” was not 
given at the conference itself, but afterwards, 
in Washington’s presence, after his return to 
Philadelphia (July 11). That Washington,with 
his knowledge of the higher officers of the army, 
should have made the mistake assumed is almost 
unthinkable. It is likewise unnecessary, since 
precisely among the officers of the Pennsylvania 
line appears the name of Colonel William 
Williams,‘ doubtless identical with the William 
Williams who appears in the Philadelphia direc- 
tories for 1791 and 1792 as “house carpenter.” 


“NO. 33° 


The identity of the author of drawing 
numbered “‘33” in the collection of the Baltimore 
Historical Society is as yet unknown. The hand- 
writing is not that of any of the competitors 
whose designs are missing (Turner, Blodget, 
Harbaugh, Williamson), and the draughtsman- 
ship bears no special resemblance to that of 
any contemporary designers whose work is 
preserved. The correspondence of the Commis- 
sioners, moreover, makes no allusion to such a 
further design. That the sheet has been properly 
grouped with the Capitol competition drawings 
is sufficiently evinced by the long legend and 
the provisions of the drawings themselves. In 
the competition, our series ““No. 33” has been 
placed with the work of the builders, though it 
is entirely possible that the anonymous author 
may have been an amateur. 


‘Letters of the Commissioners,” vol. 1, p. 195. 

27., p. 185. 

3Letters of Washington to Jefferson, June 30, 1793, and to Hoban and 
Hallet, July 1, 1793. 

4F. B. Heitman: ‘‘Historical Register of Officers of the Continental 
Army” (1893), Pp. 439- 
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Notwithstanding the weakness of the eleva- 
tion, both in conception and presentation, inter- 
est attaches to the main elevation in that it has 
an American prototype, L’Enfant’s Federal 
Hall in New York. Engravings of this, the 
then existing legislative Capitol, had been pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts Magazine for June, 
1789; and the Columbian Magazine for August, 
1789, and its design could thus very easily have 
been the source of inspiration to the author of 
design ““No. 33” wherever he might have lived. 
The recessed portico with columns on pedestals, 
the pediment with the eagle, the general arrange- 
ment of string courses, the roof and the “‘steeple”’ 
of “No. 33” all echo L’Enfant’s design. Such 
departures as the increased size in plan, and the 
provision of two principal stories instead of one 
were not only necessary in laying out the 
specified rooms, but were in keeping with the 
anticipated grandeur of the new Federal City. 
That the plan of “No. 33” has, in the disposition 
of rooms, no apparent relation to the plan of the 
Federal Hall makes it the more probable that 
our designer knew his prototype only from 
published engravings of the elevation and the 
accompanying description. 


SAMUEL McINTIRE 





The most celebrated among American crafts- 
men, Samuel McIntire, of Salem, is still far 
from being really known. In all the flood of 
recent notices and studies, of photographs and 
drawings of buildings ascribed to him, the neces- 
sary foundations for an authentic knowledge of 
his works and his style have not yet been laid. 
Buildings and details in which he had no hand, 
executed before his birth or after his death, 
even modern reproductions of the last few years, 
have been published as his work. His develop- 
ment and change in matters of style, the in- 
fluences under which it took place, and his rela- 
tion to his contemporaries, all remain to be 
determined. The Essex Institute in Salem, 
custodian of McIntire’s drawings and many of 
his works, however, is engaged in the publication 
of a monograph dealing exhaustively with his 
work, which it is hoped will place our knowledge 
of it on an adequate footing. Although, as 
entrusted with the editorship of this, one of the 
present writers has the benefit of its material 
and its conclusions, there is here neither space 
nor relevance for a discussion of all McIntire’s 
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numerous works in architecture, sculpture, and 
craftsmanship. The account of his design for 
the Capitol will be prefaced merely by such an 
outline of his earlier activity and style as is 
necessary for an understanding of the position 
of the design in the whole body of his work. 
Samuel McIntire, the son of a carpenter with- 
out special distinction, was born in Salem, Mass., 






















































































DesiGN For A GENTLEMAN’S House 
From James Gibb’s Book of Architecture 


January 16,1757. The first architectural designs 
of his which are preserved—for a great house 
begun by Elias Hasket Derby in 1780, but left 
unfinished, and demolished in 1800 (not to be 
confused with the more famous Derby mansion 
built in 1795-1799 and demolished in 1814)— 
show a degree of study hitherto unexampled in 
New England except by Peter Harrison. Besides 
this building, three others prior to the time of the 
Capitol competition are proved, by the preserva- 
tion of his designs, to be of his authorship; the 
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Desicn For THE Captrot, No. 33 
From the original drawing in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society 
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Court House, built 1785-86; the facade added 
to the Pickman house in Washington Street 
(built 1764) for Elias Hasket Derby, about 
1790; and the Stearns Block with its leading 
interior feature, Washington Hall, in 1792—all 
in Salem. At least one other building of this 
period must be added to these, the famous Pierce- 
Nichols house from about 1780; for, although 
documentary proof is lacking in this case, the 
points of identity of its fagade with that of the 
Pickman-Derby house, and other internal evi- 
dences, are so numerous as to leave no doubt of 
McIntire’s authorship. 

The architectural character of these buildings 
of his early period is notably different from that 
of McIntire’s later buildings on which primarily 
our idea of his style has been based. As with the 
best pre-Revolutionary buildings, their details 
were of academic character and proportions, 
derived from the architectural manuals of the 
middle of the century, in McIntire’s case specifi- 
cally from “The City and Country Builder’s 
and Workman’s Treasury of Designs” by Batty 
Langley (1st. edition 1740), revealed by com- 
parison to be that one of Langley’s very numer- 
ous works mentioned in the executor’s inven- 
tory of McIntire’s effects as “Langley’s Archi- 
tecture.” Thus, for instance, the details of the 
main orders of the Pickman-Derby and the 
Pierce-Nichols houses come respectively from 
the Ionic and the Doric figured by Langley at 
Plates V and VI and Plate IV, and are employed 
only in pilasters with isolated fragments of 
pedestal and entablature as there shown. The 
mantel of the west or “Georgian parlor”’ of the 
Pierce-Nichols house is taken, with a single 
negligible change, from Plate LXI. In general, 
the breaking of architraves, friezes, and cornices 
is not uncommon, and other legacies of baroque 
freedom, such as the ogee frieze, still appear, 
although such extremes of earlier license as the 
scroll pediment are abandoned. The free-stand- 
ing column and the portico are used much more 
liberally than before the Revolution, though not 
with greater boldness, being confined to small 
porches sheltering doorways, or, in the case of 
the Court House, to a light order opposite the 
basement story. In these porticoes the order 
used is uniformly the Roman Doric with 
triglyph frieze. The most ambitious academic 
eatures in the group are the portico of four 
columns and a pediment proposed for the un- 
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finished Derby house, and the pedimented 
pavilion with four Ionic pilasters and a continu- 
ous entablature which formed the central 
feature of the Court House. With the possible 
exception of the old Faneuil Hall, the Court 
House—modest enough by our standards—was 
the most pretentious public building yet erected 
in Massachusetts. 

The culmination of this earlier phase of 
McIntire’s style came in his design for the 
Capitol. It was introduced to the Commis- 
sioners by a letter from Senator George Cabot,' 
with true senatorial condescension but less than 
modern insistence on patronage: 


Beverly, Massachusetts 
June 14th. 1792 
Gentlemen: 

Mr. Samuel McIntire of this vicinity is thought to have 
exhibited some proofs of a good taste in architecture & 
his friends have requested my opinion of the probability 
of his success in designing the federal buildings... . 

Mr. Mclntire’s circumstances in Life have confined him 
to labor in a small sphere, his genius has been denied those 
aids to which Nature seems to have given him some claims 
but under all these disadvantages he is believed to be 
capable of producing a plan for a national Edifice not 
wholly unworthy the consideration of the Commissioners; 
under this impression I have encouraged his attempt, & 
have given the assurance that if his design should be ele- 
gant & should have anything of originality its merit would 
not be overlooked... 

with great respect, I am, Gentlemen 
your most obedient Servant 
Georce Casor 


The Commissioners’ reply? is also interesting 
as revealing an initial presumption that few 
native designers could hope to compete with 
the contestants of foreign training: 


City of Washington 
4 July, 1792 
Sir: 

We had the pleasure at our meeting the 2d instant 
to receive your favour of the 14th of last month with Mr. 
MclIntire’s plan for a capitol. The choice out of those 
which may be proposed, and there are several already come 
to hand, is with the President. Mr. MclIntire’s will be 
laid before him; from the cursory view we have taken of it, 
we think it not without merit. You may be assured, we 
have a sensible pleasure in seeing our Countrymen contend- 
ing for the prize in architecture, which would be still 
greatly increased by a well-founded decision in favor of 
some one of them. We beg leave, Sir, to return you our 
thanks for your encouragement to Mr. McIntire’s attempt 


Letters Received by the Commissioners,’’ No. tot, vol. 2. 
2‘Letters of the Commissioners,”’ vol. 1, p. 98. 
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DesiGn ror THE Capirot.—Samuel McIntire 
From the original drawing in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society 


and the trouble you have taken to communicate the design 
to, Your, &c. 
Tu. JoHNnson 
Dp. Sruart 
Dan. CARROLL 


In the design itself McIntire put the best of 
his hitherto acquired knowledge and of his 
thought. Without departing essentially from 
his current style, he rose to the new heights 
required by the subject in largeness of concep- 
tion, monumental quality, and richness of 
detail. Aside from the fair general solution of 


the problem in plan, to be discussed later with 
others, it presents an exterior treatment of great 
dignity, employing the favorite academic scheme 
of a tall order above a basement story. The 
principal front has a five-part division: a 
central portico of six free-standing Corinthian 
columns, approached by balancing flights of 
steps; end pavilions marked simply by pilasters 
and a slight break in the entablature and base- 
ment lines. The “Back Front” has a central 
pavilion only, of six deep Corinthian pilasters, 
but before the basement of the long wings run 
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Desicn For THE Caprro.t.—Samuel McIntire 
From the original drawing in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society 


colonnades of coupled Doric columns. The 
broken window architraves, their tops pedi- 
mented in the main story, the eaves balustrade, 
the small porticoes of four columns at the end 
entrances, the Palladian windows over them, 
are all features characteristic of MclIntire’s 
earlier designs. 

Although the sense of form is thus funda- 
mentally the same as in his work hitherto, the 
breadth of treatment betokens an inspiration for 
the ensemble which Langley’s “Treasury” of 
details could not have furnished. For this 
inspiration, indeed, it seems that Mclntire 


went to a book outside his own small library, 
James Gibbs’ “Book of Architecture” (1728). 
Plate 41 of Gibbs’ work shows facades strikingly 
similar to McIntire’s in general composition and 
identical in a great number of details. Like 
MclIntire’s “Principal Front,” Gibbs’ elevation 
similarly lettered has a pedimented central mo- 
tive and shallow end pavilions of two bays, 
framed by pilasters, all in the Corinthian order, 
and with the entablature carried the full length, 
both novelties in MclIntire’s work. Mclntire, 
like Gibbs, has a free-standing portico on one 
side, an engaged frontispiece on the other, 
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although he places the portico on the principal 
face instead of on the garden front. He also 
adopts throughout the window scheme of the 
garden front: pedimented enframements, tri- 
angular and segmental, in the principal story; 
architraves with ears top and bottom in the 
upper story; rusticated quoins in the basement. 
As his basement story is higher, however, and 
not rusticated throughout, he takes his detail 
for these last from the rusticated upper windows 
of Gibbs’ other facade. MclIntire’s great exterior 

















Enp ELevation ror THE Capirot.—Samuel McIntire 
From the original drawing in the possession of the 
Maryland Historical Society 


flights of steps are composed from the two 
schemes shown by Gibbs, whose rear terrace, 
with its balustrade of coupled posts, may have 
suggested MclIntire’s gallery. 

The idea of increasing the four columns of 
Gibbs’ portico to six may have come either from 
other plates in the same work or from Ware’s 
“Compleat Body of Architecture” which was 
another of the books left by McIntire at his 
death. 

The interiors of MclIntire’s design are ex- 
clusively rectangular, with coved ceilings, and 
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with their architectural treatment confined to 
cornice, dado, and enframements of doors, 
windows, and fireplaces. For these his accus- 
tomed manual, Langley’s “Treasury,” turnished 
abundant material, much of it, though not all, 
itself borrowed from Gibbs. McIntire seems 
scarcely to have gone back to the source, and 
we see in the great chimney-pieces of the Con- 
ference Room, for instance, features taken liter- 
ally from (Plate 92). The wealth of carving and 
sculpture shown reveals the gift which was to 
make McIntire preéminent in those fields, 
although its character is still that of Georgian 
luxuriance rather than the Adam delicacy of 
his later ornament. 

The diversity of sources from which the self- 
trained architect was constrained to derive his 
motives did not prevent him from welding them 
into a consistent whole, of which no small part 
of the merit is his own. This was made possible 
not only by the cohesion of style in his proto- 
types, but by the personal gift of the designer 
for decorative composition and harmony of pro- 
portion. These qualities may be seen especially 
in the rear facade, the end, and the great wall of 
the Conference Room—which moreover are 
just those parts of the design which are most 
his own. The author’s inexperience appears in 
the handling of certain difficult problems; for 
example, the relation of the pavilion treatment 
of the principal front to the unequal size of the 
two legislative chambers behind. The careful 
thought given to every feature, however, is 
revealed by the perfect agreement of the different 
drawings, the number and choice of sections, 
as well as by the correctness of minor axial 
relationships in the facades. All told, in spite of 
its defects, the Commissioners might have done 
far worse than to favor the design of McIntire. 
Of their relative preferences among those 
eliminated at the first judgment we have no 
record, but that McIntire’s scheme did not hold 
its own in their eyes with Hallet’s temple is 
sufficiently explained by its lack of a dome or a 
peristyle, the two features which at that time 
were special recommendations. 

The further evolution of McIntire’s art to the 
time of his death in 1811; his adoption, under the 
influence of Bulfinch’s innovations, of the Adam 
style which he made so brilliantly his own; his 
work in sculpture and decoration, must be left 
for fuller treatment elsewhere. 
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The Architectural Profession in the Present Day 


By RICHARD WALLACE TUDOR 


Introduction 


T must be evident to anyone who is at all familiar with 

the practice of architecture and that background of 

experience and formal education which goes into the 

development of the architect, that a fairly clean-cut 
divergence in interest has arisen between the so-called 
“principles” of architectural practice and the so-called 
“principles” underlying modern business enterprise. It is 
likewise evident that out of this divergence in interest 
something closely akin to a conflict has arisen. 

No one can very well deny that the inquiry which is 
now being conducted by the architects here and in other 
countries with respect to their status and their business 
methods, arises out of a realization that the position of the 
profession has become somewhat precarious. Something 
in the nature of a doubt as to the future of the profession 
has come to occupy the place of a certain assurance which 
prevailed in the profession but a few years before the war. 


Before the War 


In the days immediately preceding the war, as now, a 
vast number of buildings came into existence without the 
aid of the architectural profession. Some estimates place 
the volume of building erected by builders and business- 
men without the services of anyone especially trained by 
experience or otherwise to perform that particular kind of 
service, as high as go per cent. The exact percentage erected 
in recent years without the aid of the architectural pro- 
fession, however, has no material bearing upon the point 
in question. The number of buildings so erected is notorious; 
this statement is borne out by an examination of the kind 
and quality of that great mass of structure, both urban 
and rural, which make up our material environment. 

During that period immediately preceding the war, the 
profession was young, relatively speaking, and was pri- 
marily engaged in formulating its canons of ethics, schedule 
of charges, and methods of procedure, both as regards in- 
dividual practice and the Institute. It was particularly 
intent upon more firmly establishing its status in line with 
a rather definite preconceived concept of what constitutes 
architecture and the services of the architect. Thus intent 
upon, and one might say exclusively engaged with, the 
problem of more firmly establishing its status in rigid con- 
formity to a concept of a bygone age, the profession, as 
represented by the Institute, paid relatively little heed to 
the fact that in failing to provide architectural service in 
connection with a// buildings, it was failing as a profession 
to meet the problem at hand. 


Building Without Architects 


That the majority of all structures should be built 
without architectural service was accepted “as a matter 
of course.” All of those secondary structures in the great 
mass of building, erected by speculative builders, small 
contractors, and businessmen, were not deemed worthy of 
serious consideration; so nothing was done about it. 


But it appears, from no more than a casual examination 
of buildings erected through such agencies, that enterprise 
of this nature was highly profitable. Businessmen are par- 
ticularly observing where possible profits are in view, and 
the fact that speculative building seemed highly profitable 
was by them observed, particularly by those who “‘oper- 
ate” in the larger fields of business enterprise. As a result, 
in the course of time, building operations of a speculative 
nature, instead of being confined to the small speculative 
builder and small promoter, came to be regarded as a legi- 
timate and profitable field for the larger and more aggress- 
ive forms of business enterprise. 


The Present Drift 


And so, while the situation is quite similar today, in 
that the vast majority of buildings are now erected with- 
out the services of the architect, there is a difference. The 
larger and more aggressive business organizations are 
gradually taking over not only the operation of financing 
and constructing, but also are performing the architectural 
services involved. Nor do they confine themselves to the 
small field previously occupied by the speculative builder. 
They are already entering a field previously marked off 
by the architectural profession as its own sacred area. 

While it may not be quite accurate or fair to say that 
the situation thus briefly suggested is what really animates 
the present inquiry into the affairs of the profession, as 
referred to above, it is probably fair to say that it was no 
less than chief among the conditions which animated the 
inquiry, whether openly acknowledged or not. 

Therefore it would seem that a most pertinent line of 
inquiry to follow would be that which might possibly 
throw some light upon what is most likely to be the out- 
come of the present drift of affairs. Of course, anything in 
the nature of final conclusions from such an inquiry would 
be largely in the nature of a guess; on the other hand, if 
an inquiry were properly conducted and all matters of im- 
portance were taken into account, the conclusions need not 
necessarily shape themselves into the form of a blind guess, 
as seems to be characteristic of the present state of the 
inquiry. 


The Modern Kings 


It is not to be wondered at that the architect of today 
stands somewhat bewildered in a world dominated by 
machine technology, business enterprise, and capitalistic 
endeavor, for he occupies a curious position—a conspic- 
uously curious position. 

“The material framework of modern civilization is the 
industrial system, and the directing force which animates 
this framework is business enterprise. To a greater extent 
than any other known phase of culture, modern Christen- 
dom takes its complexion from its economic organization. 
This modern economic organization is the ‘Capitalistic 
System’ or ‘Modern Industrial System’ so called. Its char- 
acteristic features and, at the same time, the forces by 
virtue of which it dominates modern culture are the ma- 
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chine process and investment for a profit. . The busi- 
nessman, especially the businessman of wide experience, 
has become a controlling force in industry, because, through 
the mechanism of investments and markets, he controls the 
plants and the processes and these set the pace and 
determine the direction of movements for the rest. 

Upon him and his fortune centers the abiding interest of 
civilized mankind. For a theoretical inquiry into 
the course of civilized life as it runs in the immediate pres- 
ent, therefore, and as it is running into the proximate 
future, no single faction in the cultural situation has an 
importance equal to the businessman and his work.””* 

In this framework of modern civilization does the archi- 
tect understand the conflict as regards the production of 
buildings as conceived by him, on the one hand, and 
by business enterprise on the other? Do architects who 
give direction to those formulated professional statements 
that emanate from architectural societies, and who give 
direction to architectural education, understand what 
really dominates and gives direction to the activities of 
modern society? Is there not on their part a holding 
back, a very definite tendency to cling to a certain point 
of view with respect to what constitutes architecture and 
to methods of building which prevailed some centuries 
past? To the onlooker it would appear that the profes- 
sion now occupies a position which might be expressed 
as the third-line trenches in the conflict which has been 
growing for a century or more between “modern business 
enterprise” and the instinct of workmanship. The archi- 
tectural profession is the last force left in the trenches. 
Its bewilderment at this present juncture is very largely 
due to conditions which have developed in the very recent 
past, and which find a more complete expression in the 
present. 


Speeding Up 


About a score of years ago, if we may judge by the atti- 
tude of the profession at that time, something like an under- 
standing of the functions of the profession and the services 
it could properly perform was slowly developing; a so- 
called “‘better taste” in building was to be observed. After 
a long period of remarkably ugly and stupid building, it 
appeared that architecture was to take on a better char- 
acter; the profession was to be recognized and recompensed. 
That was the period of rapid business expansion in 
America—the formation of great combinations and the 
wholesale production of things. It was at this juncture 
that the general contractor stepped in and took overa large 
part of the work which had been formerly performed by the 
architect as a part of the building service he rendered. 
Relatively, these were times of great prosperity and equally 
great optimism; the architect was swept along with the 
spirit of modern business enterprise. 

But further and important changes have taken place 
within this brief period of the recent past, and today the 
architect finds that that beneficent spirit of business en- 
terprise, upon which he looked with favor and to which he 
looked to carry him along toward more magnificent archi- 
tectural achievements, bids fair to be his undoing. Within 
a few years, from a position of relative security and a 


“The Theory of Business Enterprise,” by Thorstein Veblen. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1919. 
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relatively beneficent rating which was coming to be assigned 
to his services, he suddenly awakens to a realization that 
his hopes are possibly to be rudely shattered by the ever- 
broadening activities of businessmen who are aggressively 
engaged in the modern business-like activity of gradually 
taking over the architect’s business as a part of the act of 
gaining control over all production. In the meantime the 
architect and his abilities are being made use of as mere 
adjuncts of business in this work of relieving him of his 
means of livelihood. This act is in direct line with the 
general policies of business; it expresses the drift of things 
in modern times and is parallel with that act of business 
which once stepped in and took over, in a wholesale way, 
the work of the craftsman. 


Art or Business ? 


Realizing vaguely that some sort of action should be 
taken by the profession if architects are to continue to 
function in the accepted meaning of the term, the organized 
profession institutes investigation of itself, its organiza- 
tion, and its activities. It debates the question: Is archi- 
tecture an art or a business? It wisely suggests reforms 
within its own body and advocates campaigns of propa- 
ganda and advertising to stimulate public appreciation of 
both art and the value of architectural services by members 
of the professional body. 

From the debates, it does not appear that there is other 
than confusion in the minds of the profession in general. 
Above all it does not appear that any need whatsoever of 
reform in practice is deemed important to a large and in- 
fluential group of architects, particularly those who have 
come into a remunerative practice. And among the ma- 
jority who advocate changes, those seriously considered 
relate almost exclusively to matters of little importance. 

If one may generalize in a field where the discussion 
revolves around details of organization and practice, the 
opinion prevails that the results desired may be achieved 
most readily (and with the least effort) by propaganda and 
advertising aimed at bringing the public to that point of 
view which reveals the nature (and the value) of art and 
architecture as it obtains in the academic atmosphere and 
sheltered regions of the studio and in the mind of the old- 
school practitioner who has built a remunerative practice 
by catering to the pecuniary canons of taste established 
by modern society. 

This prevailing attitude on the part of the profession, 
particularly among those who are generally rated as “well 
established,” fails to take into account two extremely im- 
portant matters. It is assumed that the point of view of 
the profession will be accepted by the public once the 
matter has been fully explained; that with the value of 


art and architecture once demonstrated, and the peculiar 


service of the architect made perfectly clear, modern 
business enterprise will make an exception in the case of 
art, architecture, and the architect, and will stand off. 
Now it happens that an idea or a program to be accepted 
generally must be one which coincides with what the public 
deems of prime interest to it. Any appeal to business in- 
terest must be made largely upon the ground that the 
interest of business enterprise will be the better served; in 
the same way, it must be made clear to the common man 
that he has something to gain by responding. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


Building for Profits and Wages 


What may be termed the architect’s point of view as to 
what constitutes architecture, has come down from certain 
historic periods of generally acknowledged architectural 
excellence in which the forces that actuated building were 
of a cultural nature for which we find no counterpart in 
the present day. Therefore, any considerable emphasis 
upon the value of tradition as to “forms” or manner of 
building is not at all likely to be understood by those en- 
gaged in building for speculative profit or for wages. That 
the emphasis placed upon forms by architects is not under- 
stood is notorious, of course. To individuals engaged in 
building enterprises, both directors and workmen, the high 
rating assigned by architects to certain forms and certain 
methods of construction appears utterly beside the point, 
for neither the directors of business for profit nor the work- 
man engaged in building for wages can see precisely in 
what way he is to be benefited by a general adoption of the 
kind of architecture which is held up to him for his admi- 
ration. And as a matter of fact, that which the profession 
is always so insistent upon emphasizing as of such high 
esthetic value, particularly that work which is of a grandiose 
nature,—exhibitions of the work of our schools of archi- 
tecture,—is quite beside the point. It can have no possible 
interest for those occupied in business enterprise for profit, 
or the man working for wages. It is not easy for either to 
see precisely what is to be gained by more of it. Architec- 
ture of the sort emphasized does not, as a general con- 
dition, point the way toward greater profit from the view 
point of business enterprise; and, so far as the common man 
is concerned, all of it is quite outside his field of contact 
in so far as it relates to the affairs of his life. Any hope 
that the spirit of business enterprise will stand off, that 
it will not seek completely to dominate and control the 
practice of architecture is a forlorn hope, for it must be 
apparent to anyone who has observed the drift of things 
in the recent past that there is not the slightest reason for 
assuming that the practice of architecture will stand im- 
mune. It is the aim of business enterprise to dominate 
and control all production, and so why should it be 
assumed that the production of buildings may be carried 
on in the immediate future upon other lines than those 
laid down by the forces which are gradually gaining con- 
trol over all production? 


Business and Art 


But one may insist that art and architecture are matters 
which fall outside the realm of business enterprise; that 
business enterprise cannot produce art. Architecture is art 
and therefore why worry? Here is revealed how we fail 
to come to grips with the actual situation. Modern 
business enterprise, in control of modern machine industry, 
aiming always at quantity production, has not been able 
as yet to produce things of that quality of design and finish 
which are so highly prized by those who can afford to buy 
whatever carries the mark of these qualities associated with 
the architecture of the past and of handicraft industry. 
And since those products of creative endeavor which occa- 
sionally emerge are bound to enter the market in compe- 


IN THE PRESENT DAY 


tition with the salable wares produced by strictly business 
enterprise, it naturally follows that, from the viewpoint 
of modern business enterprise, the situation may be most 
advantageously treated by killing this competition. 

Now it happens that buildings fall well within the cate- 
gory of the products of modern business enterprise, and 
hence it is that the architect is confronted with a very strong 
and aggressive competitor. The outlook for architecture, 
using the term in its generally accepted meaning, is not 
bright. What character of buildings would result from a 
condition in which the design and construction was wholly 
within the control of modern business enterprise is not 
easy to forecast. It may soon be possible to gather general 
ideas under this head through a survey of the buildings 
which comprise those areas given over to industry, and 
business in which no “architectural” influence may be 
said to have penetrated. What kind of architecture might 
be developed by modern business enterprise were it to take 
over the function of the architect, does not fall strictly 
within the field of this inquiry, and is queried merely in 
passing. The point of interest is—what is likely to become 
of the profession of architecture in the near future? 


Architect or Businessman 


The architect may change his point of view to corres- 
pond to that held by the modern businessman. Of course 
such a change would carry with it a modification of the 
technique of practice. Should the architect so change, it 
is more than likely that the result, as expressed in build- 
ings, would eventually approximate the result now to be 
observed in “speculative building.” This does not imply 
that there would be no further demand for the services of 
those needed to satisfy the demands arising out of “com- 
petitive spending,” but rather that the activities of the 
profession would be curtailed in such a manner as to cover 
this field alone. 


The Future 


The architect may attempt to hold firmly the position 
which he now occupies, in which case he is more than likely 
to fail, particularly if he holds to that group of ideas that 
has worked for the establishment of the position he now 
holds. Not only is he likely to fail so to hold his position, 
but he is likely never to have anything to do with that 
great class of buildings which now come into being very 
largely without the aid of his services. All this is likely 
unless—and this of course is the vital question to consider— 
a new grouping of forces should come about in such a way 
as to seriously modify the current of modern business 
enterprise as it runs, particularly if that modification 
should be in the nature of changing the animating forces 
of business enterprise from investment for profit and the 
charging of all that the traffic will bear. 

It would be interesting and undoubtedly profitable to 
continue this line of inquiry a step beyond. It might 
possibly reveal that the major matter, which should now 
be considered by those engaged in the discussion of the 
internal affairs of the architectural profession, would be 
that which had to do primarily with the working of a 
change in our economic institutions. 
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A Bricklayers’ Guild Scheme for Manchester (England) 


Says the Manchester Guardian: 

“Not for the first time Manchester witnesses the birth 
of an industrial movement that may become historic. With 
the consent and approval of the local branches of the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society, a group, to be known as 
the Building Guild Committee, has made a tentative offer 
to the Manchester City Council to build 2,000 artisan 
houses. The proposal is based upon the practical facts of 
the situation, but is also motived and colored by the 
guild idea. 

“The practical side of the problem can be easily stated. 
The men have a monopoly of their labor power and seek 
to apply it equally to their own advantage and to the 
public good. Within a measurable period of time there are 
probably 50,000 houses in Manchester to be built or rebuilt. 
There is an immediate and pressing demand for 20,000. 
The bricklayers, in codperation with the other organized 
workers in the building industry, claim that they can build 
quicker and better under conditions free from profiteering. 
It is their contention that under their own democratic 
control they will work in an atmosphere of goodwill and 
sane discipline that will induce good and speedy work- 
manship. The resolution unanimously passed by the 
District Council of the Union, all the delegates present 
voting, may be quoted, as it is of more than passing interest. 

“That this District Council of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 
recognizing the urgent need for artisan houses in the No. 1 area, and 
having carefully considered the aims and objects of the Building Guild 


Committee, hereby undertakes to render all moral and material support 
consistent with the rules of the Society. 


“It further commends the proposals of the Building Guild Committee 
to all other trade unions connected with the building industry, and in- 
structs the secretary to place the —— before the branches of the 
Building Trades Federation at the earliest possible moment. 

“So much for the first step. The second was taken on 
Tuesday, when the Manchester Branch of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives met. The whole 
of the building trades were represented at this meeting, 
and the following resolution was passed: 

“This delegate meeting of the Manchester Branch of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives, having considered the proposal 
of the Building Guild Committee to tender for and accept contracts to 
build artisan houses in the interests of the public and under democratic 
control, pledges its codperation and support in every possible way in 
accordance with its rules. It also heartily commends the scheme to all 
labor organizations, political and industrial, throughout the country. 

“The present position would seem to be that the Hous- 
ing Committee of the Manchester City Council, although 
willing to proceed, must wait for the final form of contract 
approved by the Government. So far as Lancashire is con- 
cerned, this is in the hands of Sir Thomas Robinson, who 
is acting for the Government as a sort of Super-Housing 
Commissioner. His immediate concern is to find a sound 
basis of cost, and he has had a staff of accountants work- 
ing overtime at the problem. Their researches, we under- 
stand, are almost at an end. With estimates upon which 
he can rely, Sir Thomas proposes to arrange contracts upon 
a system of cost plus percentage for net profit and over- 
head charges. He then hopes to keep in close touch with 
all concerned, overcoming difficulties as they present them- 
selves. His attitude to the Building Guild Committee is 
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one of friendly neutrality. He has had two long conferences 
with this Committee. He recognizes that, subject to 
proper legal liability, the Building Guild Committee is 
entitled to tender on equal terms with the associated con- 
tractors. The Committee asks for no preferential treatment. 

“There has also been an informal conference with 
responsible members of the Housing Committee, when cer- 
tain practical difficulties were frankly discussed. The first 
is the question of what would constitute a legal entity. 
Apart from the general legal position of the trade unions, 


the Operative Bricklayers’ Society is by its rules forbidden’ 


to engage in trade. Probably the other trade unions 
affected are in a similar situation. This is what is meant 
in the resolution previously quoted: ‘Render all moral and 
material support consistent with the rules of the Society.’ 
The Building Guild Committee proposes to tender for 
building contracts, either by a nominee or by assuming 
legal powers and responsibilities as a partnership. 

“Provided the support of the trade unions is given, par- 
ticularly in ensuring an adequate supply of labor, the form 
of the contract is of secondary consideration. But arising 
out of it is the question of legal guarantees. It is important 
that there should be no misconception on this point. The 
representatives of the Building Guild Committee were 
asked if they would submit to the usual guarantees and 
sign the usual bonds. Their answer was that they were 
not in essentials in the same position as the contractor. A 
builder, on signing a contract, may properly be asked to 
give security, because his financial stability is the essential 
thing. He must have financial resources, because he can- 
not control the supply of labor. On the other hand, what- 
ever its financial arrangements, the Building Guild Com- 
mittee has an ample supply of labor, perhaps even a 
monopoly of it. Therefore, they argued, the nature of the 
guarantee required from them is not primarily financial 
but fundamentally a guarantee that the labor would be 
forthcoming and the houses built. 

“The question, in fact, raises an issue which has recently 
been fully discussed in guild quarters—the possibilities of 
group credit based upon the power to produce, in contrast 
with bank credit based upon the purchasing power of gold. 
What has been theoretically discussed for two years sud- 
denly becomes a living, practical issue. Put in plain terms, 
the Building Guild Committee argues, a financial bond 
imposed upon productive capacity might operate so 
harshly as to defeat the main purpose—namely, the speedy 
and efficient building of houses. 

“The Housing Committee representatives to some ex- 
tent recognized the validity of this argument, even though 
they were not convinced. They therefore asked that evi- 
dence should be produced to prove that the Building Guild 
Committee had the assent and coéperation of the trade 
unions concerned. This was promised within a week or 
two. If the private assurances already received are a 
criterion, there can be no doubt of solid trade union support. 

“The constitution of the Building Guild Committee is 
a blend of the practical with the theoretical. Whilst the 
immediate purpose is to build houses and so relieve the 
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A BRICKLAYERS’ GUILD SCHEME FOR MANCHESTER (ENGLAND) 


present congestion, the ultimate aim is a National Building 
Guild. The present intention is to confine the membership 
of the Building Guild Committee to the smallest number 
consistent with representation upon it of all the trades 
concerned. Probably ten or a dozen for Manchester would 
suffice. As the movement extends to other towns and dis- 
tricts, similar committees would be formed, but, it is hoped, 
linked up with the parent body, an administration common 
to all being desirable if not necessary. On this committee, 
in addition to the trade representatives, would sit one 
representative from the administration and one from the 
technical, architectural, and survey. A National Guild, 
of course, comprises every function, manual and non- 
manual, and it is sought to make the Building Guild Com- 
mittee a microcosm of the national organization. In regard 
to the technical services, steps have already been taken to 
secure the best talent. No contractor can obtain better 
men than those already approached by the Guild Com- 
mittee. 

“It is in the labor department that we shall find the 
widest divergence from existing practice. Here democratic 
control must prevail from the chief director down to the 
most obscure job. It is specifically set out in the original 
memorandum, to be subsequently embodied in the formal 
document constituting the Committee, that the direction 
and discipline of the whole labor force shall be confined to 
men in good trade union standing. Whether the Com- 
mittee shall appoint the foremen, or whether they shall be 
chosen by their colleagues on the site, is of no great conse- 
quence; the important thing is that the work shall proceed 
with the assent and good-will of the workers concerned. 

“The theorists will naturally be interested in the prep- 


arations for the future National Guild. They are simple 
and comprehensive. It is recognized that mistakes will 
be made, and it must be possible to rectify them. The 
main points may be briefly summarized: 


“1. All plant and material and other tangible property shall be vested 
in three trustees. 

“a. After two years, if the building industry as a whole shall decide to 
form a National Guild, but provided such National Guild shall include 
all and every grade in the industry, the trustees shall transfer all property 
vested in them to the properly constituted Guild authority. All disputes 
shall be referred to the Chairman for the time being of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trade Unions Congress, or his nominee, and the 
Minister of Labor, or his nominee. 

“But why, it may be asked, drag in the Minister of Labor? The answer 
is that the state is directly interested. It is sound Guild doctrine that the 
state shall own all material and assets, holding them in trust both for 
the community and the Guilds. The peculiar property of the National 
Guild is the organized monopoly of its own labor-power. Property is 
rightly vested in the state; control with the Guilds. This is the funda- 
mental difference between the national guildsman and the syndicalist. 

“3. If after two years a National Building Guild shall be constituted, 
the Building Guild Committee shall transfer to it all existing contracts, 
and either be dissolved or absorbed into the national organization. 


“As we understand the position, however, the Building 
Guild Committee is preoccupied with more immediate pro- 
jects. It wants to apply its available labor to building 
artisan houses. Even though it frames its objects in ambi- 
tious terms, impelled thereto by the logic of the facts, it is 
asking that it should be given a trial; that its offer should 
be received as a public-spirited and unselfish attempt to 
ease the acute housing situation.” 

{[Nore.—The above statement, read in connection with 
Mr. Cole’s article on the proposed National Building Guild 
for England, published in our issue for September, 1919, 
will indicate one important trend of industrial development 
in that country.—Eprror.] 


The Bricklayers’ Party 


There was an unusual party held in Philadelphia on 


Feb. 13, 1920. Pennsylvania Local No. 1 of the Brick- 
layers’ Union asked Abel, Boyd, Bright, Medary, Sellers, 
and Zantzinger to meet with them and talk bricklaying. 
I never had less hesitation in accepting an invitation. In 
the midst of a snowstorm so furious that all street traffic 
was at a standstill, Zantzinger and I zigzaged on foot ten 
long city blocks, almost blinded by the stinging ice pellets, 
before we arrived at our destination. I think that we all 
felt—I know I did—an immense sense of virtue in having 
kept our engagement in spite of the frightful weather. But 
our hosts didn’t seem to take this point of view at all. One 
of them remarked casually that it was a pretty rough night, 
and then the meeting was declared open. 

These men wanted us to teach them how to read plans; 
they wanted to know what the different symbols meant 
with which we adorn our blueprints; how to lay out the 
work and construct a window-opening from the drawings. 
I had never given very much thought to the matter, but 
I was astonished to learn from the men themselves that 
not one of them ever had anything but a faint idea as to 
what the architect was driving at. 

In Philadelphia, the general contractor is the carpenter 
and his foreman is in charge of the work. The master 


bricklayer accepts this situation as quite normal, and the 
bricklayers are discouraged from meddling with things 
which do not concern them. Anyone who has ever been 
closely in touch with the actual processes of building knows 
how effectual are the methods of discouragement employed 
by workmen or those over them. These men facing us, 
none of them very young, some of them well along in life, 
were totally ignorant of their art. They asked us to teach 
them what we knew. They spoke of the interest they 
would like to take in their work, of the imbecility of a 
system which demands that a certain number of bricks be 
laid up each day irrespective of quality of workmanship. 
Their mortar is prepared for them, they have nothing to 
say about it, and ofttimes, in order that the contractor 
may “skin” the job, it is delivered to them in such a con- 
dition that good work is out of the question. Throughout 
the evening there was not one word said, there was not 
one question asked except in the line of making the job 
better. Over and over again they asked, “Can’t you archi- 
tects fix it up for us so that we can have a little more 
interest in our work?” Their complaints about the way 
their apprentices are used by the master bricklayers and 
all their other griefs were of lesser consequence than the 
deep resentment they all felt against the system which 
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stultifies every effort toward self-expression in their art. 
“We want to make the picture” was the expression used. 
“You tell us what you want and we'll make it.” 

It is true that they were talking in terms of the ideal. 
In practice some of it might not work out, but was it not 
worth while to fight one’s way through a terrific snowstorm 
to spend the evening with men who talked in the purest 
and noblest language of artists? “What can we do, and 
what can you do to help us produce better buildings?” 

This request could not go unanswered and it was 
arranged that Mr. Abel should conduct a weekly class on 
plan reading at the Union Headquarters. It cannot be 
foreseen just what this will lead to, but knowing the 
spirit which animates the teacher and the pupils, something 
really worth while should be achieved. 







The following communication has been received: 
To THE Epiror OF THE JOURNAL: 

Dear Sir: 1 presume, now that the New York Chapter 
of the A.I.A. has taken somewhat official cognizance of the 
matter of draughtsmen’s organizations, as indicated in the 
January issue of the Journal, the subject is open for fur- 
ther discussion. 

Judging by the announcement of this meeting, one 
gathers that there is a woful lack of understanding on the 
part of the great majority of the profession as to the fun- 
damentals involved. The contrast between Mr. Acker- 
man’s genuine understanding of this matter, as indicated by 
his praiseworthy communication in the same issue of the 
Journal, and that of the great majority of the New York 
Chapter, as indicated by the proceedings at their recent 
meeting, brings forcibly to our attention the gap existing 
between the many and the almost insignificantly small 
number of farseeing individuals. 

To have the term “closed shop” enter even in the slight- 
est way into any discussion of the matter augurs badly for 
any harmonious solution of the problem of the relation- 
ship between architect and draughtsman—and that a 
readjustment of that relationship is necessary we may as 
well admit once and for all. The term indicates a diseased 
psychology similar to that existing in other fields but 
which one would expect not to find in our profession. It 
presupposes that a condition will be induced by the mere 
assumption of its existence by the architect; this assump- 
tion indicates a defensive attitude on his part, instead of 
one positive and constructive. The initiative for the 
readjustment should have been taken by the architect and 
not by the draughtsman, since that which the latter can. 
offer as his contribution in the field of architecture requires 
a proper condition under which his contribution can be 
made; and this condition it is up to the architect to create; 
the prerogatives involved have been tenaciously held by 
him, but these he must make up his mind to part with, in 
order to create for the employee the “condition in which” 
he can put forth his best effort, 
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With all due allowance for the difference between 
aspiration and realization, we came away from that meet- 
ing feeling that we had learned far more than we had 
taught. Our feeling was that it would be a crime to allow 
this great moral force to remain unutilized. Must we 
ignore it and continue all our bargaining on the brutal basis 
of the number of bricks laid regardless of the quality of 
the product? 

The problem is to give these men an interest in their 
work. That is what they ask for and with some imagina- 
tion, good-will, and mutual forbearance, it can be realized! 
Let them feel that they are at least to some extent artists, 
that they are creators and not mere machines, and some of 
the evils connected with wages will perhaps be less difficult 
of solution. Joun Irwin Bricur. 


The direction toward the solution has been given by 
Mr. Ackerman in his communication, if only the pro- 
fession takes the hint. If, however, as is to be expected in 
view of his present attitude, the architect takes but a 
passive interest, holding to his time-honored forms, he will 
unquestionably create that which now exists in other 
fields in this country, namely, an organization of employees 
in the form of craft and class unionism, acting as a spur to 
the employer. For the architect to sit tight and wait for 
developments among his employees is tantamount to 
admitting a holding back on his part and giving up only 
under duress, thus rightfully creating in the employee, and 
through no fault of the latter, a distrust of the employer. 

Fortunately and unfortunately the real issue is far above 
the monetary one, although it is expressed in economic 
terms: fortunately, in that through the proper solution of 
this issue there will be created just that condition, pro- 
fessional and esthetic, which a genuine understanding of 
our field requires as essential; unfortunately, in that, while 
the architect may always show a willingness to part with 
a certain amount in the form of dollars and cents as a 
palliative from moment to moment, the things he seems 
unwilling to part with are his certain ancient prerogatives 
as an employer, which constitutes the real issue, and raises 
it above the monetary one. The monetary basis considered 
by itself diverts us into mistaking the means for the end, 
and so we are led into taking cognizance of the condition 
in terms of the machine. The real issue must be considered 
in terms of human values. 

Whether the employee sees this or not makes not a 
particle of difference. Furthermore, the employer should 
not tend to take advantage of a probable ignorance of this 
subject on the part of the employee. The latter may not 
see the point—and perhaps some of those who do may be 
reticent in expressing their views, not wishing to be called 
by prevailing names with which they were not christened. 
Or he may see the problem only as an economic one. But, 
irrespective of whether the employee perceives the ultimate 
goal or not—and he will continue to agitate for this goal, 
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even though unconsciously, and in spite of his probable 
present lack of knowledge regarding it—the employer, in 
order to prevent complications which will arise out of a 
tense condition, should not blind nor fool himself, but 
should tackle the problem with unbefogged understanding 
and create a modus vivendi for accomplishing its solution. 
He will find that this modus vivendi will necessitate a 
reorganization of his present societies and office arrange- 
ments which will not only solve the problem of his relations 
with his collaborators—for that is what his employees are— 
but it will show him the direction toward a proper solution 
of the other difficulty he is now laboring under, namely, his 
“scope” professionally. Furthermore, in so solving prop- 
erly the problem in his own field he will find himself tak- 
ing the place he should as a member of a profession acting 
as an example to other fields in the general reorganization 
of society along different lines of valuation, which will cease 
to treat labor as a commodity, thus dehumanizing it. He 
will become fit to exercise his vocation as architect, namely, 
to interpret physically the social interrelations between 
man and man. 

The real issue involves neither more nor less than the 
fundamental human rights of each individual, as one of a 
group of collaborators in any given field, based upon human 
valuations, although at present economically expressed. 
The form and spirit any organization of draughtsmen will 
assume depends upon the readiness with which the archi- 
tect will be willing to part with his time-honored preroga- 
tives. If he insists however on sitting tight then it will be 
thanks to his employee and not to him that the profession 
will become what it should be in the society of the future, 
although the way will be a devious one.—J. Moscowrrz. 

It is undoubtedly true that the reason for the present 
tendency among draughtsmen to organize lies in the his- 


toric attitude of the architect—employer toward his em- 
ployees. This condition is all the more striking because the 
average draughtsman is a man of more than average cul- 
ture, and the idea of standardized effort and remuneration 
is repugnant to him. Surely a fairer field for the cultiva- 
tion of the true professional spirit does not exist. If the 
field has not been cultivated, if the opportunity has not 
been utilized, is it not the fault of the architect? For, as 
our correspondent says, the initiative has always been 
with the architect. 

And let us not lightly consider the situation. Here is a 
vocational group whose roots extend to the beginning of 
things, existing for the purpose of supplying the elemental 
need of shelter, organized around the professional idea of 
service to society. And this group is not properly training 
the coming generation! Else would the coming generation 
be agitating now for the opportunity, for the necessary 
conditions, for self-expression ! 

That is what they are after. Let us not mistake the 
symptom for the disease. The men may talk in terms of 
more pay, better hours, decent procedure in hiring and 
firing, which are simply aspects of the essential proposition 
of a square deal—a human deal. But fundamentally they 
feel the urge toward self-expression—the creative impulse. 

Shall we be so blind as not to perceive the real problem? 
Shall we now, with the tide rising inexorably, be still 
smugly complacent, or mildly interested, or slightly un- 
comfortable, over the situation? 

My fellow-men and professional brothers, if we are to 
preserve our profession as a profession, if we are to render 
a worthy account of our stewardship to society, let us 
meet the challenge of the day squarely. Let us strive to 
see clearly and think truly and act bravely! 

Unlock the door—let the draughtsman in.—G. B. C 


The Proposed Joint Registration Law for Architects 
and Engineers 


In reference to the recommendations of a Committee of 
members of Engineering Council regarding registration of 
engineers and architects, as published in pamphlet form, I 
consider it of the utmost importance to architects that it 
be immediately brought to the attention of the Chapters 
and the profession in general. 

The pamphlet in question contains a “Recommended 
Uniform Registration Law, to regulate the practice of pro- 
fessional engineering, architecture, and land-surveying.”’ 
Engineering Council voted to give the law wide publicity 
in engineering and architectural societies and the technical 
journals, in order that members of the professions concerned 
might be informed and discussion elicited to guide the 
Council in considering this important matter at its meeting 
in February, 1920. Engineering Council has as yet taken 
no action upon the merits of the question of the advisa- 
bility of legislation providing for the registering or licens- 
ing of practitioners of the professions named. 

The last Institute convention, at Nashville, opposed, 
and the Institute Committee on Registration Laws does 


not favor joint laws, and, inasmuch as it appears likely that 
the Engineering Council will endorse the recommendation 
of its Committee to introduce and work for the passage of 
joint laws in many states, I urge Chapter committees to 
study the subject and to think over the future troubles 
which architects will obviously have to endure if they agree 
to place themselves practically in the hands of engineers of 
all classes and kinds by consenting to joint registration laws. 

We especially protest against that feature of the Engi- 
neer’s report which says that if the Institute model law is 
put into effect it will prevent anybody but an architect 
from building buildings. The Architects’ Registration 
Laws of New York state, Illinois, and other states do not 
interfere with the designing and supervision of buildings 
by an engineer entirely without an architect. The Insti- 
tute has been most particular to insist upon that feature 
of the law; it has discussed it, has kept it before conven- 
tions, and that feature has been repeatedly mentioned when 
referring to the model registration bill issued by the 
Institute. 
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We see nothing in the Institute Model Registration Law 
or in the laws of New York or Illinois to prevent engi- 
neers having a similar law, granting those who received 
their certificate the right to design and supervise buildings, 
if they so desire, undisturbed by architects. The definition 
of a building, defining that which the law holds as practis- 
ing architecture, is as applicable to engineers as it is to 
architects. Architects do not hold that the construction of 
buildings by engineers is an encroachment upon their 
prerogatives. 

We are of the opinion that it is impracticable to write 
a definition of the practice of architecture or engineering 
which will not infringe on the work of the other profes- 
sion. To obviate friction, the laws of Illinois read as 
follows: 

“Persons licensed to practise architecture in this state 
under this Act shall be exempt from the provisions of an 
Act to provide for the licensing of structural engineers and 
regulating the practice of structural engineering as a pro- 
fession approved July 15, 1915, enforced July 15, 1915.” 
The Engineers’ Act contains the same exemption. 

The Engineering Council law proposes a board of seven 
members, at least three of which shall be professional 
engineers and at least three shall be architects; it is pro- 


A recent Pennsylvania state law permits townships of 
the first class to write their own building laws and to pre- 
scribe fire-limits wherein none but buildings of a fire-resis- 
tive character may be erected. 

Acting under this authority, the Township Commis- 
sioners of Lower Merion have had an ordinance prepared 
by a committee whose members are Messrs. M. B. Medary, 
Jr., chairman; John Irwin Bright, Paul A. Davis, 3d, 
Horace W. Sellers, Horace W. Castor, and John Ihlder. 
Messrs. D. Knickerbacker Boyd and Victor D. Abel were 
the consultants, and the complete ordinance is now in the 
hands of the Commissioners. 

The law embodies a number of unusual features. 

The Building Inspector, to be appointed by the Com- 
missioners, will be required to keep on file a complete list 
of laws and requirements affecting building in its various 
phases. At the present time there are a number of public 
utilities companies, fire underwriters’ associations, etc., 
whose rulings, if not followed, often cause delay and loss 
to the builder. The existence of various mandatory state 
enactments is sometimes unsuspected until at some incon- 
venient time attention is drawn to them by a state official. 
All this information will be collected and kept in one place 
at the disposition of the prospective builder. 

The keynote of the law is its method of classifying 
buildings. In the determination of this question the 
character of their occupancy, or, in plainer terms, their 
use, is regarded as the index, to be modified later by con- 
siderations such as height, size or safety to human life. 
Materials of construction are divided into seven groups, 
each graded according to its fire-resistive qualities. Each 


A New Type of Building Ordinance 


JOHN IRWIN BRIGHT 
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posed that the examination of engineers shall be by engi- 
neers and that of architects by the architect members of 
the board, but, inasmuch as a majority vote can consist 
of engineers, they can regulate the practice of architecture 
under a law such as the one they recommend. 

We ask the profession to imagine how little architects 
may have to say about the practice of their profession in 
any state which adopts such a method of admitting archi- 
tects to practice. The examination of applicants for regis- 
tration should not and cannot be alike for applicants of 
both professions. It is true that both professions design 
and build, but it is indisputable that the conception of the 
two professions differs widely and are not approached 
similarly. The curricula of school courses in engineering 
differ from the curricula of architectural schools as to train- 
ing in artistic composition, engineering, draftsmanship, 
and otherwise. 

We are greatly opposed to any possible scheme of regis- 
tration of both professions under one law and urge that 
the Chapter officers stir their committees into action and 
that these be on the alert to learn of the introduction of 
registration laws and oppose joint registration. 

Ricuarp E. Scumipt, Chairman, 
Committee of Registration, A.I.A. 


classification, of which there are six in number, calls for 
its appropriate grade of materials. The result should be 
an harmonious design from a structural point of view be- 
cause, for any given building, the requirements for each 
kind of material or each subdivision of construction are 
approximately the same. 

The method also greatly diminished the necessity for 
special rulings, that dete noir of building inspectors, archi- 
tects, and contractors. 

The door is left open to inventions and discoveries by 
the proviso that any material passing certain specified 
tests may be substituted for any material mentioned. The 
imposition of present practice upon unknown future con- 
ditions is often responsible for serious financial loss to the 
public, and the way to evade the loss is to allow free scope 
to human ingenuity. 

While demanding in general an improvement in struc- 
tural methods, the part of the law dealing with the large 
question of materials and their uses is of a flexibility that 
will bring about the result at the least possible increase 
of cost. 

In legislating for dwellings, the suburban character of 
the territory covered by the law was always kept in mind. 
It has been frankly stated that the ultimate destiny of the 
Main Line (Pennsylvania R. R.), at least as far as Bryn 
Mawr, is an unbroken stretch of brick and concrete build- 
ings dominated here and there by tall apartment houses 
and factories. An examination of all modern cities will 
show how easily this may come to pass but that it is in- 
evitable is quite a different matter. In the opinion of the 
Committee it is neither inevitable nor desirable and, in writ- 
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ing the law, they frankly endeavored to render difficult 
and even impossible such a lamentable invasion of this 
beautiful countryside. 

Under the proposed measure apartment houses may be 
built but only of a better and safer type than at present. 
The crowding together of dark and dismal houses of a 
flimsy construction will no longer be permitted. All public 
schools are now erected subject to the requirements of a 
state law. They are fairly good, but while they could and 
should be improved in some particulars they are uniformly 
safer and more sanitary than the vast majority of private 


institutions. Private schools, many of which are now veri- 
table fire-traps and disease-breeders, will in the future 
have to be at least equal to the state requirements for public 
schools. 

The choice between the present condition of anarchy 
or a system based on law is now squarely up to the citizens 
of Lower Merion Township. 

The committee on building construction of the National 
Fire Protective Association, meeting in New York last week, 
gave this proposed law the sincerest flattery by adopting 
for their future policy certain of its main provisions. 


An Important Legal Decision Affecting Zoning 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota has handed down a 
decision sustaining the right of the city of Minneapolis 
to enforce building restrictions in areas set aside for specific 
residential purposes. Suit was brought to set aside the law 
of 1915, which provided for restrictions under the eminent 
domain process. While the law is not perhaps perfect, 
as to methods of procedure, the present decision affirms 
the principle of restriction. In this case suit was brought 
to compel the granting of a building permit for an apart- 
ment house in an area that had been set aside for single 
dwellings. A previous court had ruled against the validity of 
the law, but the Supreme Court has reversed that judgment. 

The decision in question is of more than ordinary 
moment, sustaining, as it appears to do, the principle of 
zoning, because it contains an acknowledgment of the 
forward movement of public opinion; the court, for in- 
stance, in its opinion, says: “The notion of what is public 
use changes from time to time. Public use expands with 
the new needs created by the advance of civilization and 
the modern tendency of people to crowd into large cities. 


The term ‘public use’ is flexible, and cannot be 
limited to the public use known at the time of the forming 
of the constitution’ It must be admitted that 
owners of land in congested cities have of late, through 
selfish and unworthy motives, put it to such use that serious 
inconvenience and loss results to other landowners in the 
neighborhood. It is time that courts recognize 
the esthetic as a factor in life. Beauty and fitness 
enhance values in public and private structures. But it is 
not sufficient that the building is fit and proper, standing 
alone; it should also fit in with surrounding structures to 
some degree.” 

Under the law, compensation is given the owner of the 
property against which a restriction causes loss, through 
payment of the difference in value between use for an 
apartment house and single dwellings, the other property 
owners in the lot affected being assessed a proportionate 
share of the loss. We understand that amendments as 
procedure, under this law, will be introduced into the next 
legislature. 


First Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Association of Architects 


HE New York State Association of Architects held 

its first regular annual meeting, following its organi- 

zation meeting of six months ago, at Rochester, 

N. Y., Feb. 14, 1920. The meeting was very well at- 
tended, principally by members from “‘up-state.” 

Of the many matters which came up for discussion, 
three served as the center of interest. The Legislative 
Committee reported a series of proposed amendments to 
the Registration Law which were, in the main, adopted in 
principle. The more important changes recommended had 
to do with the requirement of annual registration, an an- 
nual fee of $2, and the creation of adequate machinery for 
the prosecution of violations of the law. This latter was 
deemed essential, for at present there appears to be no 
definite plan whereby violators may be prosecuted. 

The debate on amending the law with respect to the 
definition of “architect” did not clarify matters very much, 
and so the subject was abandoned—an excellent policy 


and one highly to be recommended, in the case of legal 
definitions. 

Of course the subject of draughtsmen’s unions came in 
for debate, and the reporter is not able to say what was 
the consensus of opinion upon this weighty subject. It is 
probably fair to state, however, that the idea was not 
spurned altogether—there was considerable sympathy ex- 
pressed and the subject was treated very much as would 
have been the case had the subject of debate been Fate 
instead of Unionism. Naturally, and as is customary under 
such circumstances, the subject was placed in the hands of 
a committee to think out and debate some more. This 
committee was instructed to confer with other architec- 
tural organizations, and, after some further consideration, 
the American Federation of Labor was added to the list of 
eligible bodies with whom conference would probably be 
advantageous. This latter action appealed to the reporter 
as being wise, since it was presumptive evidence that in 
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the opinion of the Convention, the American Federation 
of Labor was what is spoken of as an “interested party.” 

Following the dinner, there was general talk and dis- 
cussion in which a number of very interesting matters 
were referred to and debated. The Convention was in- 
formed of how a group of some thirty-eight architects in 
Buffalo have formed an association and are jointly acting 
as the architect of the new school buildings now being 
erected in Buffalo. This is surely a most interesting ex- 
periment and the outcome may well be watched. 

What is being done at the present time in some offices, 
by way of making the problems of the office and pertinent 
matters more vivid and interesting, was also presented. 
It appears that in some offices in the state, weekly con- 
ferences are held in which the entire force considers a 
variety of matters having to do, not only with the office 
problems, but also with whatever may appear to be topics 
of immediate architectural interest. In one office it has 
been the custom for the entire office force to visit the work 
under construction. Here, it seemed to the reporter, was 
a hint of what architectural education might be if the 
matter was treated seriously by the profession. 

The subject of the high cost of building, and what might 
be done about it, showed its head for a moment, but so 
little light was shed upon this tremendously important 
topic that it was not even referred to a committee to fur- 
ther consider, debate, and report. This subject was treated 
as Fate and hence no action was taken. 

The reporter listened to the debate about the condition 
of the profession and fees and draughtsmen’s wages with 
an unusual interest, since during the morning of the same 
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day, he was present, by chance, at a conference between 
the head of the employment section and certain of the 
workmen of one of the large clothing establishments in 
Rochester, in which certain matters relating to wages and 
quality of product were under debate. These workmen, 
it appeared, were engaged in performing some relatively 
simple mechanical operation, such as hanging the sleeves 
in a coat. They were probably of the type referred to as 
“inadequately equipped” in that remarkable British study 
entitled “The Equipment of the Workers.” These men 
were drawing $60 per week, and, as the reporter listened 
to the discussion, he wondered very much about the value 
of the architect’s technical education in a world in which 
everything is rated in terms of price and in terms of price 
only. He placed beside the “equipment” of these workers 
and their wage, that of the young architect with an edu- 
cation covering a period of almost twenty years and still 
not sufficient to produce an equivalent income. Surely, if 
one draws conclusions from these two facts, the conclusions 
can not be very promising as regards the future of the 
profession. For, if technical education is to represent 
nothing of value in economic terms in a world in which 
everything is rated in terms of price, then it is pretty plain 
that it is only a matter of a short time when education of 
the sort referred to will be abandoned—no one will want it. 
This conclusion is not set down as expressing an adverse 
judgment upon Education; it is rather that it is an adverse 
judgment upon the kind of education which is carried on 
in grade schools, high schools, and colleges which even- 
tuates in the rating of everything in terms of price. 
ComMMUNICATED. 


Zoning in Philadelphia 


In a letter recently made public, Mr. John Ihlder, 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Housing Association, made 
some very pertinent observations in connection with zon- 
ing. His letter was addressed to the President of the Real 
Estate Board, and from it we quote: 

“At recent meetings, where the zoning ordinance has 
been discussed by real estate men, it was evident that the 
objectors were thinking chiefly of individual pieces of 
property, not of a large district, or of the city 1s a whole. 
At one meeting the real estate men were referred to as 
gamblers who are constantly taking a chance. One dealer 
declared that all restrictions are objectionable. Apparently 
he wishes to figure on the utmost price that may be derived 
from a given property in the immediate future and is 
comparatively uninterested in what may happen to it later, 
or what the effect of his proposed exploitation may be on 
neighboring properties or on the city as a whole. One of 
the leading operative builders has several times publicly 
stated that they are gamblers. 

“The Housing Association, which has to deal with the 
results of the gambles, believes, as a result of its experience, 
that it would be to the interest of all concerned—in the 
long run—if the element of gamble were reduced and the 
physical development of the city put upon a sound 
business basis. . . . 


“We, therefore, hope that your committee, in studying 
the ordinance, will figure not on the basis of the immediate 
utmost development of an individual property, but on the 
basis of the permanent economic development of groups 
of properties, taking a square as the smallest unit in their 
calculations, and considering the square as an integral part 
of a district or neighborhood and the district or neighbor- 
hood as an integral part of the city. ‘ 

“‘We hope that your committee will project the develop- 
ment of an entire square on which there now stands one 
of our highest buildings and show: 

First. The result if all the properties are covered to a 
similar height without any of the land being reserved for 
light and air-spaces. 

Second. The result if all the properties are developed 
to a similar height, reserving 10 per cent of unoccupied area. 

It would be of practical value to the city to learn, after 
thorough studies as above outlined, if your committee 
believes it will be more profitable, as a continuing invest- 
ment, not as a building proposition in which the uncer- 
tainties of the future are passed on to new owners, to 

(a) Develop a whole square to the height of the highest 
building—say 300 feet—without reserving at least 10 per 
cent for light and air. 

(4) Develop a whole square to the suggested height of 
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150 feet with additional height permitted for setbacks, 
without reserving at least 10 per cent for light and air. 

(c) Develop a whole square to the suggested height of 
150 feet, with setbacks reserving more than 10 per cent for 
light and air. 

' That is, at what point in density of building will 
diminishing returns per square foot from office rental begin 
to overbalance the increased floor area? . . . . 

“In this connection we hope that your committee will 
express an opinion on the effect of one very high office 
building, which meets all the contemporary demand for 
office space, in delaying the improvement of other proper- 
ties now occupied by antiquated buildings. Is it better to 
have an occasional skyscraper surrounded by antiquated 
buildings or to have a large number of lower office build- 
ings? ... 

“So far we have spoken only of effects within the building 
lines of squares or blocks. We hope that your committee 
will also consider the effect of building beyond the maximum 
heights suggested in the ordinance, upon street frontages 
and upon the streets themselves. If Walnut, Chestnut, 


13th, 15th and neighboring streets were lined with 300- 
foot buildings, what would be the effect? 

First. Upon the lighting of front offices on the lower 
floors? 

Second. Upon traffic in the streets? The population of 
such buildings would be enormous. 

Third. Upon the transit facilities? 

Fourth. Upon sewers, water mains and other public 
services? 

“Would such a dense population facilitate or hamper 
business? What would it cost the city to enlarge its public 
services? Could the city even handle adequately the task 
imposed? For example, could it in addition to laying sewers 
and mains, widen the streets? If so, what method of general 
street widening would your committee suggest? 

“Our belief is that the best economic development from 
the investor’s or long time point of view as opposed to a 
speculator’s or short time point of view, will be the kind 
of development that will promote the social well-being of 
the people. We are, therefore, looking forward with great 
interest to the report of your committee.” 


Competition for the Remodeling of a Block of Old 
Tenements in New York City 


HE Reconstruction Commission and the Joint 

Legislative Committee of the State of New York 

announce a competition, the object of which is to 

find a means of replacing the slums with decent living- 
places. Two methods have been suggested: One is to fol- 
low the example of London, to tear down the worst of the 
present tenements and build new homes in their place. 
The second is to remodel the existing structures in such a 
way as to make them wholesome, light, airy, and sani- 
tary places to live in. 


What Shall We Do with Our Slums? 


When one considers the vast numbers of tenements 
that are below the minimum standard of our present 
tenement law, it seems impractical to attempt slum 
clearances on the vast scale that is necessary—if the same 
end can be attained by remodeling the old buildings. New 
walls are vastly more expensive than old. Can the old 
shells be remade into light, airy, sanitary, decent houses? 
If so, what is the most economical way to attain this end? 
Can it be done in such a way as to encourage remodeling, 
not only for the better living conditions that will result, 
but also by demonstrating the economic wisdom? What 
size unit—the block, a group of homes, a single tenement— 
will give the most practical result as to plan, management, 
and finance? What arrangement of the buildings, courts, 
yards, will give the best attainable environment for decent 
living in our crowded cities? How should remodeling be 
carried out, by individual owners or by groups of owners, 
with the assistance of the community, city, or state? It is 
the answer to these questions that forms the subject of 
this competition, 
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270 Rooms in a Block without Light or Air 


For the purpose of this study, a characteristic block on 
the lower East Side has been chosen. The competitors will 
be supplied with plans at %-inch scale, showing the actual 
condition of all the buildings in the block. They will be 
required to submit plans at the same scale, showing the 
alterations they consider necessary. The block which 
forms the subject of the competition contains tenements of 
the dumb-bell type as well as the earlier type with no 
interior court. In these houses, three-quarters of the rooms 
have no window-opening on the outer air. Two hundred 
and seventy of the rooms in the block have no air or light 
excepting that which is borrowed from neighboring rooms. 
Living conditions in this block are by no means the worst 
in the city. Conditions here are characteristic of those to 
be found in hundreds of other blocks throughout the city. 


Slums Die Hard 


Thirteen years ago the state of New York passed a law 
for the purpose of doing away with just such conditions as 
exist in this and similar blocks. The law set a standard of 
construction, sanitation, fire-protection, light, air, and size 
of rooms, below which no mew house might fall. But the 
old houses? They were patched up a little; that was all. 
It was said that in time they would disappear. The process 
of destruction is slow. In ten years—that is to say, be- 
tween February, 1909, and March, 1919,—58,552 apart- 
ments were destroyed. At that rate a hundred years will 
pass before the last old-law tenement is gone. 

Every twenty years or so, New York investigates its 
slums; reports are written; restrictive laws are passed; but 
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the old buildings with all their dangers remain. It is in- 
teresting to read Mr. Veiller’s report of 1900—and to 
compare it with the results of the survey of living con- 
ditions in characteristic tenement house blocks that was 
made by the Reconstruction Commission of the State of 
New York last year. The old-law houses have changed 
but little. Of the 982,926 individual apartments existing 
in March, 1919, more than half (587,851) were in old-law 
houses. The old-law houses are a menace to the health 
and general welfare of not only the millions that live in 
them but of the whole community. 

The underlying faults of the slums can only be remedied 
by drastic social and economic changes. Congestion will 
not be done away with until we have developed a different 
type of city. There are other evils of the tenement houses 
that are due to poor housekeeping, lack of care on the 
part of a landlord, whose apartment has never paid, lack 
of interest of the tenant who lives in a dark hole. These 
are only indirectly due to bad planning. There are, how- 
ever, many of the defects of the tenements that can be 
remedied by better planning. The more obvious of these are: 


Living Conditions That Seem Unbelievable 


1. The lack of sufficient air and light. A \arge part of the 
rooms in the old-law houses have no direct opening on the 
outer air. They are lighted and ventilated only by open- 
ings into adjoining rooms. In at least one block in the 
city one-half the rooms are dark. Other rooms have win- 
dows only on small shafts or narrow courts. These give 
insufficient, if any, ventilation. Many families still live 
below the level of the sidewalk. 

2. Insufficient and foul toilet facilities. These are with- 
out proper light or ventilation and are used by more than 
one family. 

3. The prevalence of bad odors, resulting from the ven- 
tilation of toilets on courts, shafts, or corridors on which 
living- or bedrooms open and the use of the courts as a 
receptacle for garbage. 

4. The lack of the conveniences and comforts, even of the 
requirements of modern decent living. Dumb-waiters, where 
they exist, are practically always nailed shut. As a result, 
food and coal (each apartment is heated individually, 
excepting in the newer houses) must be hauled up four or 
five flights of stairs. The garbage and ashes, when not 
thrown down the shaft, must be carried down to the 
ground floor. There are practically no bath-tubs in the 
poorer parts of the city. In many homes there are no 
wash-tubs. 

5. The lack of privacy, which endangers both decency 
and health. 

6. Insufficient protection from fire. 

7. The dreary, unwholesome environment of the homes; 
the absence of adequate play or recreational space; the 
presence of obnoxious factories and stables in the midst 
of residential regions. 


Advances in Modern Planning 


Most of the deficiencies of these houses mentioned 
above are due to poor planning. Their value, not only in 
terms of better living conditions but also as financial in- 
vestments would be enhanced if they were properly planned. 
They are below the standard fixed two decades ago when 
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the present Tenement House Law was written. Since 
then great progress has been made in the planning of 
apartments. During the last few years tenements have 
been planned and erected that show it is possible to cover 
half the percentage of land that is usually covered by the 
speculative builder and to get a larger percentage of return 
on money invested. Such results have been attained by 
careful planning of large units. 


The Competition 


The competition that is to be held under the auspices 
of the Reconstruction Commission and the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Housing of the State of New York will 
attempt to find a solution of replanning of old tenements 
without entirely destroying the old buildings. It seeks to 
find out whether there is economic wisdom in altering the 
existing structures in such a way as to make them whole- 
some, airy, sanitary places to live in. 


Proposed Conversions in England 


In England, in the past, similar problems have been 
met by destroying old slum districts and by replacing them 
with new homes for the workingman. The Ministry of 
Health, on account of the expense of new construction, 
now suggests the conversion of old houses into apartments. 
The Government proposes, where the cost of acquisition 
and conversion is substantially less than the cost and 
provision of an equal number of new houses, that the local 
authorities shall* (@) acquire houses and convert them into 
flats; (4) lend money to owners to do same; (c) or assist in 
modification of restrictive covenants so as to permit of 
conversion.” 

Financial assistance is to be given by the Government 
for the conversion of these houses, but the “cost of acqui- 
sition and conversion must be very substantially less than 
the cost of provision of an equal number of new houses.” 
The Manual further states that acquisition should be 
made by agreement where possible. Where, however, the 
owner is unwilling to sell at a price which the local authori 
ties consider reasonable, it will be necessary for the local 
authorities to make a compulsory purchase order. 


Backward America 


In regard to the old houses that have served their day, 
America has not yet squarely faced the issue. The state is 
not yet ready to assume the responsibility for the con- 
ditions in which its citizens live. But the Housing Com- 
mittee of the Legislature of the State of New York has 
taken a great step in advance. In its report of January 7, 
1920, after announcing that it has undertaken the expense 
of preliminary drawings for the competition that is to be 
held under the joint auspices of the Reconstruction Com- 
mission and the Legislative Committee, the report says: 
“It is admitted by all that the existence of these tenements 
is a menace to the health and morals of the community, 
and that they retard the proper growth of cities. Unless 
some practical plan can be speedily developed by which 
the owners will cause them to be modernized and made 

“Manual of Conversion of Homes for the Working Classes.” 


Ministry of Health. Published by His Majesty’s Stationer’s office, 
1919. 1 shilling. 
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desirable for dwelling purposes, action on the part of the 
city or state will become necessary.” 


Crarence §S. STEIN, 


Secretary of the Housing Committee of the Reconstruction 
Commission of the State of New York 





The New Housing Act 


Particulars of the new British Housing Act, passed 
December 23, 1919, are now available. The Act is to 
remain in force for two years, so far as the granting of 
subsidies to house-builders is concerned. Under the Act 
the Ministry of Health may make direct grants of money 
to any persons building houses “in material accordance 
with the conditions as to the number of houses per acre 
and the standards of structural stability and sanitation 
approved by the Minister in the case of any scheme sub- 
mitted by a local authority” under the previous Housing 
Act. This provision seems designed to compel a type of 
housing of suitable design and construction. To obtain 
the direct subsidy, houses must be begun within a year 
after the passage of the Act, and some £15,000,000 is to 
be available for the grants. The regulations will provide, 
in respect to the payments of subsidies, 

“That the amount of the payments should vary with 
the accommodation provided, and that the payments 
should be in the first instance as follows: 


For a cottage containing living-room, parlor, and 
three or four bedrooms, and comprising not less 
than 920 feet super. of floor area, £160 per house. 

For a cottage containing living-room and three bed- 
rooms, and comprising not less than 780 feet 
super. of floor area, £140 per house. 

For a cottage containing living-room and two bed- 
rooms, and comprising not less than 700 feet 
super. of floor area, £130 per house. 


“The minimum floor areas to be the combined areas of 
both floors measured within the external or containing 
walls of the house. No grant to be made for houses with 
accommodation in excess of four bedrooms, or which have 
a superficial floor area in excess of 1,400 feet. 

“Grants to be made to the extent of two-thirds of the 
above-named sums for special methods of construc - 
. a 


“The number of houses to be erected per acre will . . . 









The Intellectuals and the Wage Workers. 
By Hersert Ex:tswortu Cory, Sunwise Turn, N. Y. 

Who are “Intellectuals” and who are “Wage Workers”? 

So far as these questions relate to our own vocational 

(architectural) group, I encounter difficulty in classifica- 


COMPETITION FOR THE REMODELING OF A BLOCK OF TENEMENTS 
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[Eprror’s Note.—Further information in regard to the 
competition for the remodeling of an old-law tenement 
block can be secured by addressing Mr. Clarence Stein, 
care of Reconstruction Commission, Room 302, Hall of 


Records, New York City. 





not be allowed to exceed twenty to the acre in urban areas, 
and eight in agricultural areas, except in special circum- 
stances and with the express concurrence of the Minister. 

“The plans of the houses must be approved by the local 
authority and comply with the requirements as to con- 
struction prescribed by the Minister. 

. . the houses shall be constructed in accordance 
with the local building by-laws, subject only to such relax- 
ations as are allowed in approved housing schemes. . . . 

“Upon approving the plans of any house the local au- 
thority will notify the person constructing it of the amount 
of the payment for which he will be eligible. 

“During the construction of the house the work will be 
subject to inspection by the local authority, and payment 
will be made after a certificate from the local authority 
that the house has been completed in a proper and work- 
manlike manner.” 

So far as we know this is the first time in which a Gov- 
ernment has paid a subsidy to people who would build 
houses. It is an extraordinary action, taken after previous 
plans had failed utterly, and it is, of course, no solution 
of the housing problem, in the long run. What the result 
may be in stemming the tide of a swelling housing shortage 
in the British Isles remains to be seen. But the whole 
British housing episode contains a striking warning for 
other nations, the United States not by any means excepted. 

The financial regulations of the previous Act (which is 
still in force in respect to the housing schemes already 
started under that Act) have been revised in order to allay 
the fears of local authorities. Under the new ruling a local 
authority will not be penalized on its tax rates if it has not 
succeeded in making its housing venture self-supporting 
by 1927. The Government will assume the deficit at that 
time, should there be one. The new regulations also pro- 
vide for an extension of the period granted for slum clear- 
ances. Originally they were to be completed within three 
years; the period is now fixed at six, with additional powers 
for further extension vested in the Ministry of Health. 
Reasonable progress is expected to be shown within four 
years. Other nations take warning, is our comment. 


tion. For if we accept for the basis of such a classification 
the various viewpoints and opinions mustered by Mr. Cory 
as expressing the drift of thoughts among intellectuals, it 
would seem that we may not be included in that category. 
On the other hand, if we examine the viewpoints and the 
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opinions of the wage worker as set forth, we may not be 
rated as wage workers—at least we do not hold to the wage 
worker’s point of view regardless of our economic status. 
I am inclined to think that, with respect to the matter 
presented, our opinion is slightly confused. It is probably 
fair to state that reference to this volume as falling within 
the category of “architectural books” would have appeared, 
until a very recent date, as an effort to drag into the field 
of architectural discussion a matter of an irrelevant nature. 
Recent events, however, may have changed our attitude 
as to the relevancy of this volume, or its right to be placed 
in the category of works “architectural.” But recent 
developments, such as (e. g.) the organization of Drafts- 
men’s Unions, and their possible affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, has evoked for the time 
being, a body of opinion of a character to suggest that we 
are not in sympathy with either the attitude of intellec- 
tuals or the wage workers. 

It is because of this attitude on the part of a consider- 
able number of the architectural profession toward this 
pertinent question, and also because of the fact that sooner 
or later the subject must be lifted out of the realms of 
academic debate and dealt with in terms of action, that 
this volume may be properly said to belong to the twen- 
tieth century architectural library. It deals with art and 
with architecture in that it deals with those forces which 
find expression in art and architecture if properly directed, 
and which result in disorder and chaos when thwarted or 
led astray by contaminating influences. 

This volume will be of value not alone to the architect 
who has shortly to deal with the world of labor on far 
more intimate terms than heretofore, but it will be of value 
to all those who are seeking to untangle the present complex 
world of thought and opinion. For within the two hundred 
and seventy-odd pages one may follow the drift of think- 
ing which has taken place in the recent past and which 
has ever sought to integrate both men and the institutions 
which they have created. 

Paralleling this analysis, sometimes moving indepen- 
dently, sometimes as a part of the former, is another seek- 
ing to better understand the thought and to interpret the 
action of wage workers in their attempt to work out in 
terms of their own, the real meaning of Equality, Liberty, 
Freedom. Thoughts and actions are not merely recorded: 
schools of thought, programs of action are woven into a 
single fabric, so to speak, around the viewpoint of psycho- 
analysis, forming, as it were, the warp of the fabric. No 
attempt is here made to review the argument; the book 
is a summarization and the argument may not be set 
forth briefly. Reference is made to a single consideration 
which bears directly upon our immediate problem—our 
relation to the wage worker. 

Through lip service to an idea we convey the impres- 
sion that art is the result of the creative impulse operating 
under conditions of freedom, that is to say, that art emerges 
out of a beneficent industry and does not have to be 
“fostered.” But it is plain enough that in action we 
accept our institutions operated through servile labor; and 
we look to the results of exploitation to provide patronage. 

“In England, Doctor Samuel Johnson’s famous letter 
to the Earl of Chesterfield sounded, over a hundred and 
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fifty years ago, a kind of emancipation proclamation of 
the artist against the gentle servitude of patronage. 
Nevertheless, patronage has continued. Artists, educators, 
and scientists are still too often mere flunkies. But whereas 
patronage under Renaissance aristocracy was sometimes 
rationally planned, patronage under middle-class democ- 
racy is almost invariably capricious, utterly divorced from 
a healthy institutionalism. . So, today, artist, edu- 
cator and scientist stand half parasite, half pariah, and 
their voices are heard scarcely at all in the great tumult of 
class war and the growing murmurs of social reconstruc- 
tion. Let us not pity them, however, for until they dare to 
realize that the dignity of research is intimately bound up 
with the joy of life, the workmanly pride, the moral 
autonomy for which society should allow release in the 
most oppressed “unskilled” laborer today, our artists, 
educators, and scientists have no insight whatever, no 
courage, no integrity. . 

“One after another, artists, educators, and scientists 
are springing up who are brave enough to assert that they 
have suggestions to make both to these economic sub- 
divisions and to the great states which enclose them and 
seek to arbitrate their differences. Therefore it is fitting 
that such artists, lovers of art, scientists, and teachers, 
those who aspire to bring the various crafts and professions 
closer to science and the fine arts—for the sake of art and 
science quite as much as for the sake of the crafts and pro- 
fessions—should unite even as these industrial groups have 
united, or better yet, should fuse themselves in union with 
the various appropriate industrial groups to form associa- 
tions not for personal aggrandizement but for a richer and 
more spontaneous and more rational personal expression. 
By far more critical and energetic, as a whole, than the 
artists and scientists are the wage workers, whose only 
rivals in reconstruction are those who are elaborating and 
integrating the younger sciences which deal with man and 
his relations to his fellows, those who develop certain bio- 
logical fields, and the psychologists and ethnologists. 
British labor has called to the forward-looking intellectuals 
to unite themselves with the wage workers in a community 
of producers, and it is the task of these essays to elaborate 
their program. But first the intellectual must humble 
himself and recognize that hitherto progress, when it hap- 
pens to be made, is as a fact made largely at present by 
less rational means, by the trial and error of cultivated 
and uncultivated mobs and by the lucky stroke of some 
individual much misunderstood. The truly rational man, 
naturally, will coéperate with the most legitimately vital 
of these forces as he studies them and will not be amazed 
to discover how rapidly they have been growing towards 
rationality even before he contributed his little intelli- 
gence to their refashioning. By far the most legitimately 
and sustainedly vital of these forces, he will find, is the 
labor movement. The rational man needs, then, to be- 
come bilingual, to know the languages of the academic 
sciences and the language of the socialisms ‘revolutionary’ 
and ‘revisionist.’ Soon even the backward American pro- 
letariat will emulate its comrades in England and invite 
the American ‘intellectuals’ to join it in magnificent 
reconstructive achievements. Let the American ‘intel- 


lectuals’ be prepared.”—R. W. T. 
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News 
Tue Metropolitan Museum of New York City an- 


nounces a series of five lectures on “The Culmination of 
Greek Architecture in the Age of Pericles,” by William 
Dinsmoor, architect, to the School of Classical Studies, at 
Athens. The lectures will be at 4 o’clock on the afternoons 
of March 25, April, 1, 8, 15, and 22. 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors was held at Newark, N. J., on March 5 and 6. 
The meeting, following the precedent now established, 
was held at Newark in order that the Executive Committee 
and the New Jersey Chapter might join in a discussion of 
Institute affairs. 


At the annual meeting of the Michigan Chapter it was 
reported by Mr. Kotting, as chairman of a committee, 
that the various technical societies in Detroit were in favor 
of forming an affiliated body, and that it was proposed to 
purchase a central club house for quarters. 

At the same meeting there was also discussed the pro- 
posed separation of the School of Architecture from the 
College of Engineering at the University of Michigan, and 
it was urged that the members of the Chapter use their in- 
fluence toward the accomplishment of this end. 


Tue Washington (D. C.) Board of Trade announces its 
intention to award bronze tablets for the best buildings, 
in three classes, erected during each year in the city. The 
awards will be for the best apartment house, non-elevator 
type, not over four stories; the best apartment house, ele- 
vator type, over four stories; and the best commercial 
building not exceeding four stories. 


Tue Committee on Allied Arts recommended a survey 
of the “art industries” of the United States in its last 
report. Such a survey is now under way, we are informed, 
under the auspices of the National Society for Vocational 
Education. The result is to be used in determining the 
type of “art education” to be recommended for introduc- 
tion into the general and public schools of the states. 


A sPEcIAL committee of the Connecticut Chapter made 
a public statement in regard to the competition for the 
Maple Avenue High School, in Hartford, pointing out 








Charles F. Schweinfurth 


(For notice of death, see the Journal for December, 1919.) 


About thirty-five years ago S. T. Everett, desiring to 
erect on the corner of Euclid Avenue and East 4oth Street 
the finest residence in Cleveland, brought from Boston an 
architect who, from that time became, and remained until 
the date of his death, November 8, 1919, a conspicuous 
citizen of Cleveland. The house he designed still stands 
as the city’s finest example of domestic Romanesque 
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that the unregulated competition inaugurated by the 
authorities would only jeopardize the public interest and 
be likely to lead to grave abuses. It seemed inconceivable 
that a city of the size of Hartford could continue to play 
with its public building problems in the manner of the 
dark ages of building in the United States, and we are 
glad to record the fact that the school building committee 
has been ordered to meet with the Chapter Committee 
and revise the competition program. 


Ar the last meeting of the San Francisco Chapter, it 
was voted as the sense of the meeting that a state soci- 
ety was not desirable, but that the proposed scheme of 
regional representation on the Board of Directors was 
preferable as likely to yield all the good effects of a state 
society with none of the disadvantages. 


A meEETING of the Executive Committee of the Minne- 
sota Chapter was called to take action in regard to the 
City Planning Commission for Minneapolis. It was voted, 
as the sense of the meeting, that the City Planning Com- 
mission be approved, and the City Council so notified. 


Tue President of the Institute has appointed E. J. 
Russell as chairman of a Special Committee on Engineer- 
ing Codperation. His Committee will confer with a com- 
mittee from the Engineering Council in matters of mutual 
interest to the two professions. The other members of 
Mr. Russell’s Committee are Richard E. Schmidt and 
William P. Bannister. 


Tue American Academy in Rome announces its compe- 
titions for Fellowships of the Academy in Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, and Landscape Architecture, the first 
three being annual with a value of $1,000 a year for three 
years, the last one being of the same value but only awarded 
every three years. The final selection of Fellows is to be 
made by the Committee on the School of Fine Arts from 
not more than four in each branch, selected by the several 
juries in the competitions. Heretofore the juries have 
made the respective awards. The competitions are also to 
be extended to include married men and women as soon 
as accommodations are ready in the Academy building. 


architecture, but the genius who created it has passed 
away. 

Numerous other citizens, appreciating the architectural 
skill of Charles F. Schweinfurth, placed their commissions 
in his hands. Charles F. Bulkeley asked him to remodel 
the house on the southwest corner of Euclid Avenue and 
East 30th Street; the result was one of the most cozy and 
homelike structures in Cleveland. 


The golden brown structure on the southeast corner of 
Champlain Avenue and West 3d Street is one of his crea- 
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tions. It was built for the Cleveland Telephone Company 
and is still used by that company to house its “Main” 
exchange. 

On the northwest corner of the Public Square, the 
American Trust Building stands, as practically the only 
example of his commercial structures. This building is not 
as good in design as most of his work, due, it is said, partly 
to the dictation from the owners and partly to the fact 
that his mind dwelt more on medieval and artistic things 
than on modern business. 

His Ursuline Academy at the corner of East 55th Street 
and Scovill Avenue, though not as well known as it should 
be, can be cited as one of the most beautiful examples of 
medieval design applied to a modern structure. 

However, the building on which Mr. Schweinfurth de- 
voted the greatest amount of time and into which he wove 
the greatest amount of his personality, is Trinity Cathe- 
dral, at the corner of Euclid Avenue and East 22d Street. 
For many years he labored over the design for this struc- 
ture, striving to obtain perfection and hoping to raise the 
standard of architectural appreciation of the trustees, so 
that they would provide the necessary funds required in 
its erection. After many years of conscientious study, con- 
tracts were let for the building without the central tower, 
and work was begun on the structure. To illustrate the 
kind-heartedness and the poetic disposition of the man, 
Bishop Leonard tells the following story: “After a long 
session with the building committee in which Mr. Schwein- 
furth seemed to plead in vain for the necessary funds with 
which to erect the tower and thus complete his master- 
piece, Samuel Mather started to withdraw from the con- 
ference on the plea of having another engagement. At the 
door he stopped and said: ‘Gentlemen, it will be unneces- 
sary for you to further study means by which the trustees 
may secure the necessary funds with which to erect the 
tower, as I have decided to erect same in memory of my 
father.” Mr. Mather at once disappeared and after the 
members of the committee had ceased to congratulate one 
another on the happy outcome of their long struggle, they 
looked about for Mr. Schweinfurth, in order to give him 
the necessary instructions for proceeding with the work, 
but he also had disappeared. After a long search, the 
bishop found him in the parish house to which he had re- 
tired in order to give way to tears of satisfaction and 
gratitude.” 

He was known as a man of the highest integrity and 
when not embittered from lack of appreciation by clients 
and contractors, always exhibited the most generous and 
lovable disposition. He was recognized in Cleveland and 
throughout the country as an architect with the deepest 
regard for professional ethics, and was admired for his 
sterling integrity and for his uncompromising determina- 
tion to secure for his clients that to which, by reason of 
their contracts, they were justly entitled. There can be 
no question but that his personality, more than that of any 
other man, has tended to raise the standard of architectural 
design and construction in Cleveland, and though he has 
passed away, his works will remain with us for many years, 
as an example of the high ideals for which he stood.— 
Written for the Cleveland Topics by Benjamin S. HuBBELL. 
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Mr. Pearson was born in Trenton, N. J., June 7, 1847. 
His general education was obtained in the New Jersey 
Model School and Trenton Academy. His architectural 
training began in the office of C. E. Graham, of Trenton, 


after which he went respectively to the offices of Sloan & ~ 


Hutton, Addison Hutton, and John McArthur, Jr., all of 
Philadelphia. 
city in 1880. 

His principal works are the Norfolk & Western office ~ 
building and stations at Lynchburg, Petersburg, Roanoke, ~ 


Salem, and Radford, Va.; the Colonial office building, ¥ 
Philadelphia; the residences of J. B. Stetson, E. W. Clark, ~ 
Jr., and J. M. Guffey, Pittsburgh; the college buildings — 


at De Land, Fla.; hotels at Pulaski, and Roanoke, Va., 


and at Barberton, Ohio, and De Land, Fla.; the Market 


Square Church and Tunker Church, Germantown; Trinity — 


Church, Geneva Chancel and Reredos, St. Alban’s, Olney, ~ 
Pa.; Reredos, St. Luke’s Church, Germantown, and four ~ 
buildings for the Philadelphia Cricket Club, at Chestnut 


Hill, Philadelphia. 


Henry W. Hartwell 


Elected to the Institute, 1865 
Died at Boston, Mass., December 30, 1919 


Mr. Hartwell was born in Boston, Sept. 4, 1833. His” 
education was received at Lawrence Academy, Groton, 
Mass. He studied architecture in the offices of Joseph E. 
and Hammatt Billings in Boston, where he opened his own 
office in 1855, and, except for the period of his service im 
the Union Army 1862-3, he was thus engaged until his 
retirement from business a few years ago. 

Among the buildings designed by Mr. Hartwell’s firm 
are the Fall River Academy of Music; Central Church, 
Fall River; Youth’s Companion Building, Boston; and the 
High School, Springfield, Mass. 

The following resolutions on the death of Mr. Hartwell 


have been passed by the Boston Society of Architects, of} 


which he was a charter member: 
Resolved, That by the death of Mr. Henry W. Hartwell” 
the Society has lost one of its oldest members. A quiet’ 
man, engrossed in the practice of his profession, he kept in” 
active touch with the Society and the Institute for many 
years, and held them in the highest regard: He was @ 
man of sound judgment, careful and thorough in construc-— 
tion, and always interested in the development of his” 
chosen profession as a fine art. He well merited the respect 
and regard that was accorded him by a large circle of 
friends, and he will be held in remembrance as one who has” 
served faithfully the highest interests of his profession.” 
Resolved, That the Boston Society of Architects ex 


presses its deep regret at the death of Mr. Henry W. Hart 


well and offers to his family its appreciation of his high 


rank and sterling integrity and presents its most sincere” 
e4 


condolence. 
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George T. Pearson 


Elected to the Institute in 1907 
Died at Germantown, Pa., January 9, 1920 
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